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By Ensign Lloyd H. 


ABOUT forty miles to 
the Balti- 
more, western 


southward of 
the 
shore of Chesapeake bay, 


on 


is the Severn river,—a 


river in name only, for 
it is really but a narrow 
arm of the bay extending 
a few miles into the coun- 
try. 
of this river at its mouth 
the 


of Annapolis, the capital 


On the western bank 





stands historic city 


Mem 
rial Window 


Samoan 


of Maryland, where once met the na- 
tional congress, and where George 
Washington resigned his commission 
as commander in chief of the army of 
the United States. 
the climate at this place and the prox- 


The mildness of 


imity of a navigable sheet of water 
were the principal reasons for its se- 
lection as the site for the naval school 
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Chandler, U. S. N. 

which George Bancroft, then secre- 
tary of the navy, was so largely in- 
Created 
in 1845, under the administration of 
James K. Polk, the ‘‘ Naval School,’’ 
as it was then called, was formally 


strumental in establishing. 


opened on October 10 of the same 
year, with Commander Franklin Bu- 
chanan as superintendent, upon the 
then small military reservation sur- 
rounding and including Fort Severn, 
that property being transferred for 


that purpose from the war to the 
navy department. 

From this small beginning the 
‘*Naval Academy,’’ so called in 


di- 
its 
grounds and its course of study un- 
til it now ranks as one of the first 
schools of the world. 


1850, has grown to its present 


mensions, gradually enlarging 


The course 
as now given covers six years, of 
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Dinner Formation 


which only the first four are spent 
at the academy, the last two being 
spent at sea on the regular war ves- 
sels of the navy, the cadets returning 
to Annapolis for final examination 
at the end of this two-years’ cruise. 

Each congressional district has the 
privilege of keeping one boy as a 
naval cadet all the time, appoint- 
ments being made by members of 
the national house of representatives. 
Did every boy who received the ap- 
pointment succeed in graduating, 
there would be but one chance in six 





Superintendent's House and Buchanan Row 


years for the boys of any 
particular district, but 
there really are many 
more than that, for of the 
number appointed annu- 
ally only about half suc- 
ceed in passing the en- 
trance examinations, and 
of those that do so pass 
only about one third are 
ordinarily able to get 
through the course. As 
soon as a boy fails at any 
step in the course his con- 
gressman has the right to 
make another appointment. 





In addition to the congres- 
sional appointments the 
president has the right to 
maintain ten cadets ap- 
pointed at large. 

The age of admission is 
from fifteen to twenty 
years, and every boy must 
be in perfect physical con- 
dition before he is allowed 
to enter. Upon receiving 
the appointment the can- 
didate reports at the acad- 
emy to be examined in 
arithmetic, elementary al- 
gebra, geography, gram- 
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mar, United States histo- 
ry, reading, spelling, and 
writing, the last two being 
judged by an exercise in 
dictation and by the gen- 
eral work on all the exam- 
inations. Each boy who 
fails on his first trial is 
given a second chance in 
the subject in which he 
was deficient. The exam- 
inations are all written 
except that in reading, 
the candidates all being 
asked the same questions 
and allowed the same 





time in which to answer 
them. 

A boy enters in May or 
September as the congress- 
man who appoints him may 
direct, but constant efforts 
are being made to put a 
stop to the September en- 
trance as boys coming in at 
that time miss such train- 
ing as their classmates who 
enter in May get on the 
summer practice cruise. 
Having successfully passed 
his examination in May the 
newly made cadet is sent 
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Lower Seamanship Model Room 


aboard the old receiving ship Santee 
to live, where he is given a hammock 
and instructed in the at first incom- 
prehensible mystery of lashing and 
sleeping in one, a difficult accom- 
plishment to acquire but one which 
opens to its possessor the most com- 
fortable bed in the world, especially 
at sea. He is also sent to the acad- 
emy store and to the tailor where he 
is fitted out with such clothing as the 
regulations demand. 

Being once fairly in, our young 
man is not allowed time enough to 





Upper Seamanship Model Room 
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Annual Presentation of Colors t 


get homesick, for he is immediately 
started in on drills. Getting up at six 
in the morning, the day is taken up 
with elementary instruction in going 
aloft, boats, infantry, artillery, and in 
fact all the drills in which he will be 


in the future compelled to take part. 
The day winds up with an evening 





Seamanship Drill, U. S. S. Monongahela,—"' 


Shorten sail 
reef topsails and furl light sails.” 
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Company winning Competitive Drill 


in the gymnasium so that when taps 
sounds at ten there is an extreme 
readiness for bed evident on the part 
of all concerned. After the end of 
the academic year, generally about 
June 10, the first or highest class and 
the third and fourth or two lowest 
classes are sent to sea on the old sail- 
ing ship, J/onongahela, sometimes 
going across the ocean to some out- 
lying European port and sometimes 
spending the summer off our own 
coast. Here the cadets are taught 
according to their stage of advance- 
ment, the learning the 
names of the various parts of the 
ship and to control the inner man 
when at sea, the third class taking 
up more advanced seamanship and 
elementary navigation, while the first 
class men learn to determine the posi- 


‘* plebes ’’ 


tion of the ship by astronomical ob- 
servations and to hand the ship 
and crew, in fact, to do everything 
that an officer is called upon to do in 
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service. While these three 
classes are at sea the sec- 
ond and the engineer divis- 
ion of the first remain at 
the 
the machine shops, making 


academy to work in 


short cruises on the gun- 
boat Bancroft. 

The cruise ends the last 
of August, when the upper 
classmen all go on leave 
for a month, leaving the 
‘‘plebes” with their class- 
mates who enter in Sep- 
tember to learn enough 
about drills to enable them 
to join the rest of the corps in the 
exercises when the term opens. 

All leave being up on the last day 
of September, the first recitations are 
held on the day. The 


number of instructors is sufficiently 


following 


large so that no one of them ever has 
more than ten cadets under him at one 
time. This of course amounts to per- 
sonal instruction for each cadet, and 
each of them recites in each subject 
each day, receiving a mark in each. 


Monthly examinations are held in 
each branch as well as examina- 


tions at the ends of each of the four 
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Seamarship Drill,— 





Stand by to lay aloft, topmer 
months’ terms, and the combination 
of the marks for all these makes the 
mark for the year, a certain mark for 
conduct based on the number of de- 
merits received being also taken into 
account. 

The severity of the course will be 
seen by the following list of studies 
pursued, bearing in mind the fact 
that each term is but four months 
long and that all cadets who are more 
than slightly unsatisfactory at the 
end of any term are dropped. The 
marking is on a scale of 4.0, that 


being a perfect mark. To be satis- 





Dress Parade 
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Observatory, Naval Lyceum Building, and Figurehead of U.S. S. Delaware 


factory a cadet must have an average 
of 2.5. The difficulty of attaining 
this mark is shown by the fact that 
two thirds of every class fail to do it. 
The fact that nearly all the instruc- 
tors are officers in the navy, that no 
cadet remains under the same in- 
structor continuously, and that the 


examinations are all written and 
therefore matters of record, makes 
the school one in which favoritism 


and but little 


unfairness can have 
place. 
The studies pursued are as follows : 
Mathematics : 


logarithms ; 


Algebra; geometry ; 
trigonometry; descrip- 
tive geometry; solution of the astro- 
nomical triangle and its stereographic 
projection upon the principal planes 
of the celestial sphere; conic sec- 
tions; differential and integral cal- 





Maryland Avenue 


looking towards Acaaemy Gate 
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culus; mechanics; hydro- 
mechanics; least squares; 
strength of material. 

English The 
English language; general 
and United States history ; 
United States naval histo- 
ry; international law. 


studies: 


Modern languages: 
French, with a special 
course in maritime terms 
and the translation of pro- 
fessional articles; elective 
course in Spanish. 

Drawing: Mechanical 
drawing machinery from the origi- 


nals. 


course in 


Elementa- 
ry physics and chemistry ; 


Physics and chemistry : 
explo- 
motion; sound; 


light; heat; photography; magnet- 


Wy NA 
| ee’ 
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sives; harmonic 






Cadez Quarters and Tripoli M 


nument 


ism; electricity, with its special ap- 
plication to marine plants. 

‘Steam engineering: Principles of 
mechanism; expansion of steam, ma- 
rine and other engines and boilers. 

Seamanship: Rigging, fitting, and 
handling boats and ships under sail 
or steam; naval tactics. 


Shipbuilding and naval architect- 


ure: Laying down and taking off, 
with necessary calculations; con- 
struction of wooden and steel ves- 
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sels; theory of deep sea waves and 
of ships thereon. 

Ordnance: Great gun construction, 
drill, and fire; infantry and light ar- 
tillery tactics; boat guns; ammuni- 
tion; armor; torpedoes; motion of 
projectiles. 

Navigation: Nautical astronomy ; 
methods of determining position at 


sea; marine surveying; deviation of 














ES 
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the compass in steel ships, and its 
correction. 
Effects of alcoholics 


and narcotics on the human system; 


Physiology : 


treatment of wounds, 


drowning cases, etc. 


emergency 


At the end of its third year, each 
class is divided into two parts, pro- 
portional to the number of vacancies 
in the line and in the engineer corps 
of the navy for the pre- 
ceding year. Two corps 
thus formed, the ca- 
dets of one being destined 
deck 
and of the other engineers. 
During the year 
each corps has its course 


are 


to become officers, 


fourth 


of studies developed in the 
particular studies with 
which its members will 
deal in after life. 


In addition to these 
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U. S. S. Santee 


studies, the cadets have drill or prac- 
tical work every afternoon during the 
academic year. 

from the above 
schedule of study together with the 
day’s routine as given below, there 
is not much time in which a cadet 
can acquire habits of idleness, and in 


As will be seen 


fact almost all recreation periods are 
voluntarily devoted to some form of 
athletics or boating. The routine 
for an ordinary working day is as 
follows: 


A.M 
Reveille . F ‘ 6:00 
Morning roll call and breakfast 6:35 
Sick call P P . 7:30 
Call to rooms and first recitation 7:55 
Call to second recitation . . . 8:55 
Recall from first two hour period of re- 

citations : ; 10:00 
Call to third recitation. ‘ ‘ - Tro:ro 
Call to fourth recitation . ‘ : - Ifo 

re™M 
Recall from second period and release 

from rooms : ‘ , . 2 ‘ames 

Dinner formation . P : ‘ , 12:30 





Old Mortar 


and Gymnasium 
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Blake Row 


Call to rooms and fifth recitation . ‘ 1:50 

Call to sixth recitation . > : 2:55 

Recall from third period and release 
from rooms 

Drill call 

Recall from drill 

Dress parade (in May and June) 

Supper . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 6:30 

Call to studies . . ; ‘ 7:25 

Release from studies 

Taps 


3555 
4:05 
5:30 


6:00 


9:30 


10:00 


Each cadet makes but three recita- 
tions a day, one in each period, the 
rest of the time devoted to recitation 
periods being spent in his own room 
in study. Much of interest could be 
written about the daily life 
of the cadet, but it would 
seem as if the above details 
would suggest everything 
to the thoughtful reader 
necessary to a thorough 
understanding of the trials 
of a naval cadet, especially 
when it is remembered that 
strict military discipline 
prevails, and that the ca- 
dets are under the constant 
surveillance not only of 
the seventy or more com- 
missioned officers attached 
to the academy, but also of 
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a number of cadet officers 
the upper 


Of course attend- 


chosen from 
classes. 
ance upon all exercises is 
compulsory, sickness being 
the only excuse, and then 
only upon the recommen- 
dation of the medical offi- 
cer of the day. Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons, 
national holidays, and the 
month of September are 
the only holidays. 

the 
dis- 


The secretary of 


navy may order the 


missal of a cadet for any 
offence which he thinks deserves it, 
and in cases not meriting dismissal 
the superintendent may assign any 
of the following punishments at dis- 
cretion: 

Solitary confinement not exceeding 
seven days; coventry; public repri- 
mand on parade in written orders; 
confine- 
deprivation of 
leave; deprivation of recreation; ex- 
tra watch or guard duty or drill; ex- 
tra duty; reduction of 
rank in case of a cadet officer. 


confinement under guard; 


ment in quarters ; 


suspension ; 





Boats under Oars 
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Light Art 


lery Batta 


In addition to the above punish- 
ments demerits are assigned as fol- 
lows : 

For falsehood, fraud, theft, goug- 
ing (receiving assistance or carrying 
in notes to recitation or examina- 
tion), breach of arrest, mutinous con- 
duct, gambling, intoxication, intro- 


ducing intoxicating liquors within 
the academic limits, hazing,—100 
demerits. 


Slander, prevarication, obscenity, 
irreverent conduct at divine service, 
deliberate disobedience of orders, re- 
fusing to give evidence be- 
fore a board of investiga- 
tion,—75 demerits. 

Insubordination, being 
present at or witness to 
any hazing or any unlaw- 
ful assembly and not sup- 
pressing it or immediately 
reporting it to proper au- 
thority, gross disrespect to 
senior officer, absence from 
academic limits without 
authority, maliciously in- 
juring or endangering 
government property,— 
50 demerits. 
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Card playing within ac- 
ademic limits, unprovoked 
assault, using threatening 
or insulting language tow- 
ards or intimidating any 
person in the naval service, 
unwarranted assumption or 
abuse of authority, visiting 
any drinking saloon, bil- 
other 
proper place, absence from 


liard room, or im- 
quarters after taps, disobey- 
ing a lawful order,—25 de- 
merits. 

Disrespectful conduct to 
senior officer, profanity, 
making an improper evasive state- 
ment, shirking duty, exercise, or re- 
citation, sitting up or burning light 
after taps without authority, wear- 
ing or having in possession civilian’s 
clothing, when on duty failing to re- 
port violations of regulations, using 
tobacco or having it in possession,— 
10 demerits. 

Unauthorized articles in room, in- 
troducing unauthorized persons into 
quarters, introducing or having any 
animal in quarters, overstaying leave, 
room or clothing smelling of tobacco, 





Infantry Battalion—Scaling a Wall. 
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malingering, turning in after reveille, 
entering a locked room without au- 
thority,—7 demerits. 

Absence from duty or room with- 
out authority, careless or indifferent 
performance of duty, disorderly con- 
duct, neglect of duty while in charge 
of room, visiting prohibited places 
within the academic limits, slow in 
obeying orders, another 
cadet at recitation or examination, 
creating disturbance at recitation, 
drill, or examination,—5 demerits. 

Injuring public property through 
carelessness or neglect, room in dis- 
order, inattention at drill, recitation, 
or examination, slouchiness, im- 
properly dressed, talking at drill or 
in ranks, not turned out at reveille, 
not turned in at taps, wearing non- 
regulation clothing, receiving visits, 
—3 demerits. 


assisting 
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not in 
proper order, untidy in dress or per- 


Late at formation, room 
son, negligence in preparing official 
papers, wearing any article of dress 
improperly, not 


saluting properly, 


neglect of uniform, clothing not 
properly marked,—1 demerit. 

If a first classman receives 150 de- 
merits, a second 200, a third 250, or 
a fourth 300, ‘he is dismissed. 

In addition to this long list of 
offenses there is always room for any 
heretofore unheard of 
under that blanket clause of 
naval regulations providing for 
punishment of any “ offenses 


misconduct 
the 
the 
not 
specified in the preceding articles.’’ 
The requirements being so severe 
it would seem almost useless to 
attempt the course, but the reward is 
proportional to the effort. A cadet 
takes the oath of allegiance to the 
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United States, submits himself to the 
requirements already described, and 
in return he receives a thorough ed- 
ucation, his expenses are paid during 
his schooldays, and should he stand 
sufficiently high to obtain one of the 
yearly vacancies he obtains an honox- 
able life position of which any man 
If there are more 
cadets in any year than there are 


could be proud. 


vacancies the extra ones are given a 
year’s pay and honorably discharged 
into civil life. 

Severe as are the duties and stern 
as is the discipline, the cadets still 
find time for play, and football, base- 
ball, general athletics, fencing, rifle 
shooting, boating, etc., all come in 
for their share of attention. A great 
impetus was given to sports of all 
kinds by the annual game of football 
with the cadets of the United States 
military but four 
games, with a record of three to one 


academy, after 
for the naval cadets, the practice was 
stopped because the excitement at- 
tending the rivalry seriously inter- 
fered with the studies at both insti- 
tutions. The pluck and _ persever- 
ance which leads the cadets to suc- 
cess in this outside work will be ap- 
preciated when it is known that there 
is absolutely no let-up in discipline 
or routine for those taking part, that 
one hour a day is all the time avail- 
able for practice, and that any cadet 
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who is unsatisfactory in his studies 
for a month cannot take part in 
any important event for the next 
month. 

Thus we get some idea of the pa- 
tience and hard work required from 
those who aspire to serve their coun- 
try on its outer line of defense, but 
there is one more lesson to be learned 
which has not yet been noticed, and 
that is patriotism and fidelity to the 
flag and to regularly constituted au- 
thority. This lesson is taught not 
by text-books and word of mouth, 
but by example and surroundings. 
The reverence with which the flag is 
treated, the chapel with its memorial 
windows and mural tablets to dead 
heroes, the naval where 
may be read the names of Cushing, 
De Long, and of many another, the 
mess hall with its many paintings of 


cemetery 


the famous men of the old navy, with 
the smiling face of Farragut, the no- 
blest of them all, leading the van, 
the naval lyceum building contain- 
ing the largest collection of captured 
British battle flags in the world, and 
the many monuments and trophies 
on every hand, each recalling some 
noble name or heroic deed,—all move 
the heart irresistibly, and must inev- 
itably bring forth that pride and love 
of country and esprit de corps without 
which no military organization can 
hope for long or successful life. 


Pt ES: a hatin om 
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wouldn't I 
for one week of our 
old college life! Jove! 
What times we had! 
‘““Great! weren't 
But you couldn’t enjoy the 
Dave, that tickled 


give 





they ? 
same things now, 
your palate then.’’ 
‘*T don’t know; 
older, though the family Bible and 
my bald spot prove the contrary.”’ 


I don’t feel any 


“‘T know, but the things which 
amused us then would seem silly, 
puerile, and boyish now. It was our 
youth which gave the relish. Still I 
feel like breaking loose somewhere, 
myself, and doing something real 
devilish. I never worked so hard in 
my life as I have the past year. My 
brain rejects the thought of volts and 
ohms, and I feel I must turn off the 
current, take my trolley off the wire, 
and let the dynamo rest.’’ 

** Same 
year was a terrible strain, 


here. The panic of last 
Bob. No 
one who wasn’t in financial circles 
knows anything about it. We both 
need an absolute change. You see, 
you can’t even talk socially without 
employing the phrases and tools of 


your profession. You are saturated 


with electricity. Your head has be- 
come an arc light in which the car- 
bons are burned out and need replen- 
ishing.’’ 

I don’t 
mountain or 
seaside hotel and sit on the piazza, 
and ogle old maids, or make a fourth 
at whist with a lot of moss-backs. I 
can’t afford a yacht; 
Europe several times, and nothing 
that I can think of has any charms 
forme. I want to do something out 
of the ordinary; have a little fun; 
break a law or a commandment or 
Don’t you remember 
that remark of Mulvaney’s,—‘ Oh! 
my time past, whin I put me fut 
through ivery wan av the tin com- 
mandmints between revelly and lights 
out,’—well that’s about the feeling I 
have, and I thoroughly sympathize 
with Mulvaney.’’ 

‘*Hello! what’ the deuce—Well, a 
monk! How he startled me! ’”’ 

This exclamation was caused by 
the sudden appearance at the open 
window of a little monkey, and it was 
not difficult to connect the string tied 
to his collar with the organ grinding 
lugubriously below. 


‘* Well, what can we do? 
want to go away to a 


I’ve been to 


something. 


It was a warm 
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July evening, and the organist, spying 
the open window, had sent his bread- 
winner on a foraging expedition. 

Bob Scovel, as the owner of the 
rooms and host, put his hand into 
his pocket for change, whereat the 
monkey sprang from the window into 
his lap, and took off his hat in the 
most amiable manner. 

‘*That’s right,’’ laughed Harris; 
‘‘make yourself at home, you little 
beggar. What piercing eyes he has, 
and how human he looks as he cocks 
his head now one way and now the 
other! If they had the parrot’s abil- 
ity to talk they would make excel- 
lent servants.’’ 

The monkey seized the coin, and 
in answer to a pull on the string, dis- 
appeared out of the window, touch- 
ing his hat. 

‘* Queer way to earn a living, isn’t 
it? Can’t be much wear on the gray 
matter about it,’’ remarked Scovel 
between the puffs of his cigar. 

Harris did not reply, but removed 
his pipe from his mouth, and sat 
intently regarding his companion for 
several moments; then, with a laugh, 
he laid his pipe on the table, listened 
intently for a moment, and, as though 
satisfied, seized his hat and rushed 
out of the room. 


‘‘Here! Where are you going, 
Dave?’’ called Scovel in astonish- 


ment, but the only answer was the 
bang of the outer door. Stepping to 
the window, he saw Harris hurry up 
the street and disappear around the 
corner. Then, having some knowl- 


edge of his friend’s ways, he sat 
down to await developments, wonder- 
ing what crazy idea had caused his 
departure. 
Scovel was still studying ‘‘ The 


Tourists’ Guide to New England,’’ 
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when he heard the lower door open 
and a great thumping and clattering 
up the stairs. He was about to go 
to the door to see what all the row 
was about, when it was burst open 
with a bang, and in walked Harris 
followed by a wide-mouthed Dago, 
his organ upon his back, their recent 
visitor, the monkey, seated on top, 
and a remarkably pretty tambourine 
girl bringing up the rear, dressed in 
the gaily colored garb of her people, 
and of course bareheaded. 

‘“ What in the name of all that’s 
good are you up to, Dave?’’ ex- 
claimed Scovel, when the cavalcade 
had lined up. But Dave gave no 
heed. 

‘*Let her go, Italy!’’ he cried. 
‘‘ Whoop her up! Give us ‘ Grand- 
father’s Clock’’ or ‘ Down went Mc- 
Ginty,’ if you’ve got it in 
repertory.’’ 

The with the broad 
smile and the big ear-rings raised his 
eyes to heaven in mute protestation, 
and set the spring for the next tune. 

‘‘Hold on!” shouted Scovel. “Do 
you want to get me turned out of the 
house, to say nothing of the neigh- 
borhood ? 


your 


gentleman 


They won't stand this, 
Dave.’’ 
‘*Go mind 
The rooms 
interrupted Harris. 


with a 


ahead, Banan, don’t 


him: he don’t count. 


belong to me,’’ 
Whereat, wheeze and a 
squeak- the old barrel organ launched 
out into the while 


Scovel leaned back with a sigh of 


‘* Marseillaise,’’ 


resignation, and Harris lit his pipe 
and listened in a most appreciative 
manner, keeping time with his hand. 
In order to add to Scovel’s discomfit- 
ure, he motioned to the girl to join 
forces, and she started in with tam- 
bourine and voice, and they really 
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made a very pretty din in the con- 
fined quarters of the room. When 
the organ stopped, during a change 
from the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ to ‘‘ Garry 
Owen,’’ Scovel could hear voices in 
the hall in angry protest, and, glanc- 
ing out of the window, saw a crowd 
He 
idle to 
remonstrate with his friend when in 


looking up in amused wonder. 
knew, however, that it was 


this mood, and so resigned himself to 
his fate. He was not at all surprised 
when Harris seized the girl’s tam- 
bourine and 
around the 


cavorted 
Irish jig, 
while the girl clapped her hands in 
delight. When, at last, the organ 
had played through its list and was 
beginning to repeat, Harris beckoned 
the performers to follow him, and led 
them into Scovel’s dressing room, 
where he furnished them with chairs, 
and then rang hall 
When the boy appeared, grinning 


and 
room to an 


danced 


for the boy. 
from ear to ear, Harris ordered him 
to go to a near-by restaurant, and get 
a dinner, which he quickly outlined 
on a slip of paper. It was to be 
served for four, and quick. 


‘‘What Tom-fool thing are you 
going to do now? You _ blamed 
idiot!” growled Scovel. ‘‘ My land- 


lady will be scandalized, and the rest 
of the people think we ’re drunk.’ 
‘*That used not to trouble you a 
about the gray 
matter, the law, and the command- 
ments, my boy ? 


great deal. How 
You wanted a little 
excitement. 
that’s all.’’ 

‘““Oh, well, I 
reasonable. What do you propose 
doing? I might, at least, be taken 
into the secret, as these are my rooms 


I’m giving it to you, 
meant something 


and you have ordered the supper in 
my name.”’ 


In- 


But Harris made no reply. 
stead he began to throw the things 
off the large center table ; books, pic- 
tures, papers, bric-a-brac, were scat- 
tered over the floor in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the table cover deco- 
rated the wood basket. 

‘*T wish you would be a little more 
careful of the Milo. It 
cost dollars,’’ 
claimed Scovel, plaintively. 

‘What ’s a Venus de Milo to a liv- 
ing lineal descendant of the Caesars!” 

Shortly the dinner arrived smoking 
hot. Harris arranged it on the table; 
placed four chairs, and then opened 


Venus de 


me seventy-five ex- 


the door to the dressing room, and 
asked his friends out. He 
placed the ringletted Dago on his 
left, the pretty daughter on his right, 
and motioned for Scovel to take the 
other end of the table, but the latter 
shook his head. 

‘* Sit down there, I tell you! Is 
this the way to treat guests?’’ 


new 


Seeing there was no escape, Scovel 
took the vacant chair, and Harris be- 
gan to serve the dinner, carrying on, 
meanwhile, a running conversation 
with the visitors in a 
Pidgin- English, 
Italian, 
friend. 


mixture of 
and 
choked 
A few glasses of good claret 


French, poor 


which nearly his 
warmed Scovel up, and he began to 
enter into the spirit of the thing. 

“Will the daughter of /a belle /talie 
have a morsel of the wing or a piece 
of the bosom ?’’ asked Harris in his 
most seductive tone. 

** Si, del pollo,’’ 
smiled the dark maiden, showing her 
glistening teeth. 

‘*Does_ the 


Signor, vorréi 


the 
prefer olives, insalata, or 
some other hors d’oeuvre ?’’ 

‘* Grazie, Signor.”’ 


descendant of 
Caesars 
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“The Signor est servi. Do you 
remember, Signorita, that beautiful 
toast first proposed by King Ferdi- 
nand at the time of the launching of 
the Pinta ?—‘ Here ’s another nail in 
your coffin ’—or, as it is put in your 
own liquid tongue,—‘ Il corpo to- 
bacco est vermicelli tomato, non parlo 
Italiano bon marche tabasco a bas 
the Dago.”’ 

‘* Bravo!’’ cried Scovel. 


“El 


wella,’’ 


Signor speaka Italiano ver 
added the maiden. 

‘*Grazie, Signorita, and 
thank you. I 
New York. Now, 
our friend, Scovel; who, by the way, 
lineal descendant of 
Washington—” 


again 
likewise 
in 


meérci, was 
born Rome, 


is a George 
‘*Gr-r-r-rande signére, Washing- 
tonna. Chop old 
banan tree,” interrupted the Dago. 
‘‘Right, old boy. As I said, our 
friend, Scovel, will now favor us with 
that tender ballad,—‘ What’s the 


Washingtonna 
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me, New York 


>» 


matter with McGulligan’s pants 
Whereat, Scovel, who was now in 
the procession, arose and poured 
forth those soulful lines so familiar to 
us all, to the great enjoyment of the 
company and the crowd outside. 
This was followed by a song in the 
Italian by the signorita, and a theme 
on the organ by the descendant of the 
Caesars; after which, the dinner be- 
ing ended, Harris loaded the remains 
of the feast into Scovel’s wood bas- 
ket, beautifully decorated affair, 
and started his new friends on their 
homeward way, after they had affec- 
tionately kissed both their hosts. 
Harris accompanied them into the 
hall, and held a whispered conversa- 
tion before they went down stairs. 

At last he returned, and sat down 
opposite Scovel, his face aglow, and 
eyes shining with quiet drollery. 
For a minute they regarded each 
other in silence over the empty 
dishes, and then Scovel said : 


a 
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‘* Well, you’ve had a devil of a 
time, have n’t you! ”’ 

‘* Yes, haven’t you?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, but what will people 
think ?”’ 


‘That used 


not to trouble you 
much in the old days. But I sup- 
pose you mean what would Elsie 


Gardner think of it if it came to her 
ears.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind,’’ retorted 
Scovel, irritably, while a hot flush 
crept over his face. 
old 
we haven't 


‘Don’t get excited, man,"’ 
said Harris soothingly, *‘ 


” 


begun our fun yet 


‘“What deviltry are you up to 
now ?”’ 

‘‘T have a great scheme. You 
wanted excitem nt, brain rest, a 


change, a racket, you said, and I 
have arranged it all.”’ 

‘* Well, let’s have the details,’’ said 
Scovel, half smiling and half angry. 

‘It will be like this. 
and the monk are going to take a 
trip through the mountains, visiting 
the principal hotels.’’ 

‘*’The deuce we are ?’’ 

‘* Yes, on foot.’’ 

‘*Oh! on foot ?’’ 


You and I 


‘‘VYes; you will be disguised as 
the Dago and carry the organ and 
the monk, while I go as the fascin- 
ating signorita with the tambourine.” 

“Do I carry you on my back, too?” 

‘“No; just the the 
monk, and whatever things we need 


organ and 


with us.’’ 
‘“Thanks: I decline, but am much 
beholden to you.’’ 


‘But you can’t, you know. I’ve 
made all the arrangements. The 


thing is as good as done, and we 


start day after to-morrow. I have 


hired the organ and monkey and 
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tambourine, and the Dago and his 
daughter will rig us up with the help 
of a costumer. We will express all 
our kit to some point in the moun- 
tains, and then don our rigging and 
start out there. You won't 
have to carry the organ from here to 
the mountains.”’ 


from 


“That’s very kind of you, I’m 
sure.’’ 

“Of course, won't it be great sport ?” 

* * * * * * 

Three days later, two young men 
got off the cars at Bethlehem station 
in the White Mountains, and sought 
a small hotel not frequented by the 
crowd. They followed by 
various boxes and bundles; 


were 
one box 
having holes in the sides and evi- 
dently containing live stock. These 
men were in earnest conversation for 
some time with the proprietor of the 
house, and after much reasoning and 
irgument and some interchange of 
notes, were shown to a room on the 
ground floor at the back of the house, 
looking out upon the stable yard. 
2 * . * * * 
Breakfast was just over at the 
Maplewood, and the guests were get- 
ting ready for riding, driving, walk- 
ing, or were promenading the broad 
piazzas to settle their morning meal. 
Several gentlemen were smoking at 
one end of the piazza, lazily convers- 


ing the while. It was a beautiful 
July morning, with just enough 


breeze to temper the heat of the sun, 
and the girls in their lawns and ging- 
hams, and the men in their flannels, 
made a cool and attractive picture. 

It does not take much to attract 
the attention of the idlers at a sum- 
mer resort, and when an organ grind- 
er with a monkey and tambourine 
girl came up in front of the house 
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and prepared to play, all the people 
in sight gathered to look on. The 
organist halted just in front of the 
group of men who were smoking, 
with their feet on the rail, and they 
all stared idly at the young girl and 
her companions. The Dago was a 
big, swarthy fellow, wearing a long 
black moustache, 

and gold ear-rings. 


heavy eyebrows, 
He was dressed 
in a very much worn suit of velveteen 
of a soft brown color, and 


on his 


head he wore one conical 
shaped caps which somewhat hid his 
eyes. The girl, who evidently was 
not the man’s daughter, as there was 
not enough disparity in their ages, 
had on some kind of a light-colored 
dress trimmed with black velvet after 
the manner of her people. 


of those 


Her gown 
extended to just below her knees, ex- 
hibiting a very shapely ankle. Of 
course she wore no hat, and her hair, 
which was of the most beautiful seal 
brown, hung down her back nearly 
to the ground in two broad braids. 
Her eyes were large and expressive, 
and were shaded 


by long lashes. 


Close showed that she 
was somewhat made up, but she was 


a most attractive looking girl, and 


examination 


full of mischief evidently, as every 
man noted. 

The organ started in ‘* The 
Last and the 
monk began his performances, while 


on 
Rose of Summer,”’ 
the girl kept time on her tambourine, 
and executed a slow, graceful fas 
seul to the music. 

‘*The Dago ought to make his for- 
tune with such a girl,” said one of the 
men. “She would ‘catch on’ at Koster 
& Bial’s, if they gave her a chance.”’ 

Various comments were made as 
the smoke curled upward from the 
cigars, and the men 


were lazily 


14! 


amused. Suddenly, one of the men, 
who had been sharply watching the 
organist, put his feet to the floor, and 
touching the man next him, indi- 
cated that he wanted to speak to him. 
Throwing away his cigar, he led the 
way to a point on the piazza out of 
sight from those watching the monk, 
and then, turning to his companion, 
he said: 

‘“Do you see anything peculiar 
about that organ grinder ?’’ 

‘‘ No, except that the girl’s deu- 
cedly pretty, and boiling over.’’ 

‘* You ’re right; but there ’s some- 
thing very strange about that couple. 
Now, just as sure as my name’s Phil 
Gardner, that Dago is a fraud. He’s 
disguised, and so is the girl. Did 
you ever see a tambourine girl made 

? Of course not. And she is. 
I'll bet a hat on it. 
And, what ’s more, the man looks and 
acts tremendously like Bob Scovel. 
His nose gives him away. 


You can see it. 


And as 
for the girl, if I am right, of course 
she is Dave H -rris. 
arable. 


They are insep- 
When they were in college 
they were always up to some un- 
heard of deviltry, and I think they 
have come up into the mountains this 
way fora lark. You remember Har- 
ris took part in the club theatricals 
last winter, and what a good looking 
girl he made.”’ 

‘* By Jove! If you are right, Phil, 
what a job we could put up on them! 
Let’s go back and I will see if I 
recognize them. I did not look at 
them particularly before, because my 
suspicions were not aroused! *’ 

The two men lounged back, un- 
concernedly. The crowd of listeners 
had grown; many ladies had gath- 
ered, among them Gardner’s sister, 
Elsie, who was staring curiously at 
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the Dago, as though trying to recol- 
lect something. The latter was grind- 
ing away industriously, never raising 
his eyes, except when he had to ex- 
tricate the monk from some mischief. 

The monkey was gathering a rich 
harvest of nickels and dimes. Gard- 
ner watched his sister’s face a mo- 
ment to see if she suspected anything. 
He could see that something puzzled 
her; some resemblance, but that she 
had no suspicion of the real truth as 
yet. His friend Leverett was keenly 
eying the pair from behind a pillar, 
and presently nodded as though his 
suspicions were more than confirmed. 

When the Dago had played all his 
pieces and had received a goodly 
supply of money he shouldered his 
organ, although the girl seemed to 
want to stay longer, but the man 
moved doggedly off, while the mon- 
key bowed his acknowledgments. 

* * * ‘ * . 

‘* By the great horned spoon! but 
that was a close shave! Who would 
have thought we should run right 
into Phil 
Leverett Acton, and all the rest, the 
first house came to? 
ever see such luck ?’’ and the Dago 


Gardner and his sister, 


we Did you 
threw his organ down under a tree, 
without any regard for the monk, 
and wiped the sweat from his brow. 
They had gone into the woods at the 
side of the road for a rest, and were 
out of sight from the hotel. 

‘* Great, it ? 
joyed a thing more in my life,’’ re- 
plied the supposititious daughter of 
Italy. ‘‘ Did you see Phil stare at us 
and then walk off with Acton? I 
wonder if he made us out? Jove! If 
he did catch on, it would be well for 
us to get out of this neighborhood, 
for he ’d just lay for us.’’ 


was n’t Never en- 
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‘* Do you suppose Elsie knew us ?”’ 

‘‘ No, she detected some resemb- 
lance in you, I 
never for a moment suspected the 
truth. Did you see me make eyes at 
Leverett? I made a great impres- 
sion and he ogled me and smiled and 
winked as though I were a ballet 
dancer. I had all I could do to keep 
from yelling at him, ‘Oh, you duf- 
fer!’”’ 

‘* All I can say is that I am tre- 
mendously glad to get away without 
being detected. 


am sure, but she 


Sit still, you beggar, 
and shut up your everlasting chatter ! 
I’m tired.’’ 
* * * * * * 

The morning at breakfast 
Gardner turned to his sister and said : 

‘You that organ grinder 
and his daughter who were here yes- 
terday ?’’ 


next 


know 


“Daughter ! 
ter. They were just about of an age.” 
‘‘So I thought, and, evidently, 
that ’s what the authorities thought, 


She was n’t his daugh- 


too, for they arrested them this morn- 
It seems that the moral sense 
of the town’s people here is highly 


ing. 


shocked at their travelling around 
this way together, especially after 
they found out they were not man 
and wife, and she such a pretty girl, 
and they arrested them this morning, 
and the trial is to come off this after- 
noon Hardscrabble, 
We're 
It will be great fun.’’ 

‘* Would it be proper for me to go, 
Phil ?’’ 

‘“ Well, perhaps not as an individ- 
ual, but as practically the whole 


’ 


before Squire 
who is the trial justice here. 


all going. 


hotel will be there you will be safe.’ 

‘*Phil, did you notice any resem- 
blance in that organ grinder to a 
friend of ours?’’ 
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‘* Yes, more than a resemblance. 

‘What, you don’t mean, Phil—”’ 

But Phil jumped up from the table 
and was out of hearing before she 
could ask any more questions. 
the 
dance hall of the hotel, no other place 
Phil Gardner had 
had a hand in all the preparations, 


The trial was to be held in 


being available. 


and the old Squire was acting under 
By three o'clock, the 
time set for trial, every inch of space 
the had 

town that the 
pretty tambourine girl and her com- 


his advice. 
was occupied, for report 
spread all over the 
panion had got into trouble. Every 
hotel and boarding house contributed 
its quota, while there was a goodly 
sprinkling of the sturdy, orthodox 
farmers and town’s people. It was a 
great event in the village, and espe- 
cially a great day for the Squire. 

He sat on the small stage, with a 
pine table for a bench, his spectacles 
pushed up over his gray hair, his 
bandanna handkerchief in his hand, 
while the marks of copious use of the 
weed could be seen in his long gray 
beard. Ata signal the door opened, 
and the village constable entered with 
the delinquents, organ, monkey, and 
all. 

The girl did not seem at all em- 
barrassed, neither did she seem to 
apprehend the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, for she glanced smilingly 
around, letting her eyes dwell espe- 
cially on the men as though it were 
all a lark; 
browed Italian kept his eyes on the 
He 


glared quickly around on his en- 


but the swarthy, dark- 
floor and seemed very nervous. 


trance and then scarcely looked up 
again. After the warrant had been 
read in an impressive manner, the 


old Squire adjusted his glasses, blew 
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his nose vociferously, took a chew of 
tobacco, looked around for a place to 
expectorate, and not finding one, 
proceeded. 

‘* Prisoners, you are arrested on a 
very serious charge. Be you guilty, 
or not guilty ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘*T say, be you guilty or not guilty ? 
Can’t you understand ?’ 

‘*No unstan. Ver 
leetle,’’ said the man in a low voice, 
without raising his eyes. 


No speaka. 


‘Is there any one here who can 
speak his lingo?’’ asked the Squire. 
No one arose, so he had to go on as 
best he could. 

‘*Ts this your wife?” 

The Dago looked quickly at the 
girl, and some thought they saw her 
smile, but, if so, it was quickly sup- 
pressed. 

‘* No unstan,’’ 

“Ts this your wife?’’ 
shouted the Squire, with that com- 


repeated the man. 
woman 


mon feeling one has with foreigners 
that if they can’t understand the lan- 
guage you can beat it into them by 
yelling. But the Italian only shook 
Then the old man stepped 
down off the stage and went through 
a very expressive pantomime, which 
sent the audience into convulsions, 
the purport of which was to illustrate 
the relations of man and wife. Fi- 
nally, it seemed to dawn upon the 
girl what was wanted. 


his head. 


‘“‘Ah! No.’’ And she shook her 
head, blushing and showing her 
teeth. 


‘* That settles it,’’ cried the Squire, 
‘‘that’s all the evidence I want,’’ 
and he stumped back to the stage, 
put on his glasses, and began to study 
the statutes. While he was at work 
Gardner edged his way up towards 
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the platform. Having found what 
he was in search of, Squire Hard- 
scrabble cleared his throat and began 
his commitment, but just before he 
got to the fatal words, Gardner 
stepped to his side, and in spite of 
the old man’s black look, whispered 
something in his ear. The Squire 
stopped, considered a moment, and 
then looked approvingly at his dis- 
turber. 

‘*T d’now but yer right,’’ he said. 
‘*'T’’would be ther best way to settle 
it, and save the county some money, 
as you say. ‘Taint a bad idee, 
young man. Be you a lawyer?”’ 

**No,”’ Gardner, modestly, 
‘*but it seems the common sense way 
to treat the matter, and you, your- 
self, demonstrated that 
mon sense is common law, Squire.’’ 

‘*Thet ’s so. 


said 


have com- 


I allus said so my- 


self. Darned ef I don’t doit. Here, 
constable, go git me a Bible. You 


can borry one over to Pamelia Horn- 
blower’s acros’t the road.”’ 

The constable started, and there 
was a stir of suppressed excitement 
and wonder in the crowd, which the 
Squire sternly suppressed. What was 
he going to do with a Bible? The 
prisoners looked anxiously at each 
other, while the monk took off his 
hat repeatedly to the ladies. These 
latter were immensely interested, and 
were whispering comments and ejac- 
ulations and questions. It was a rich 
treat for the summer boarder, as well 
as for the town’s people, and no one 
was more satisfied with himself than 
Squire Hardscrabble. 

Presently the constable returned, 
bearing a great family Bible with gilt 
edges. The Squire seized it and be- 
gan to con its pages hurriedly. 

In the meantime the prisoners had 
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gradually edged up close together 
and talked in whispers earnestly. 
‘“This is a nice mess you’ve got 


us into,’’ whispered the man fiercely. 


‘Don’t get rattled; it will all 
come out right in the wash. It’s 
bully! No matter what he says, 


don’t speak English. What do you 
suppose he’s going to do with that 
Bible ?’’ replied the girl. 

‘“‘IT don’t know. Read us a moral 
lesson and then send us to the cala- 
boose, probably. If it want for giv- 
ing ourselves away, I’d confess and 
ask the Squire to let us off. Phil 
Gardner is at the bottom of all this. 
I’d like to know what he told the 
Squire just now.”’ 


‘“‘He put him onto this Bible 
racket, whatever it is,’’ replied Miss 
Italy. 


**T say, Scovel, look at Elsie Gard- 
ner’s face. She hasn’t smiled once, 
and is as pale as ashes. 
you, I’m certain.”’ 


‘*Of course she does. 


She knows 


I'd give a 
thousand to be well out of this.’’ 

‘* Brace up, old man. 
trouble.’’ 


Here comes 


The Squire had finished reading, 
and approached the prisoners with 
the Bible under his arm. 

‘‘ Let the prisoners stand up,’’ he 
said in a deep, chesty tone. 

The constable indicated by signs 
that they were to rise, and they did 
so. 

“ay about,’’ continued the 
Squire, ‘‘to join this man and this 
woman in holy wedlock in the inter- 
ests of morality. 
dently ben 


am 


They have evi- 
an life, 
contrary to the and 
laws. It naturally be my 
dooty to bind them over to ther next 
term er court, but I have decided on 


livin’ immoral 
constitushoon 


would 
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this course, as better calkilated to 
save their immortal souls, and like- 
They 
be only ignerant furriners, and do n’t 
know our laws, but they must under- 
stand what marriage means. Join 
their hands, constable.’’ 


wise the county some money. 


The constable took the man’s right 
hand and placed that of the girl in it. 
The latter looked coy and wonder- 
ing; the former 
traught. 


sullen and dis- 
Then, the Squire opened 
the big Bible at several places he had 
marked and read in solemn tones: 

‘They have but they 
speak not; eyes have they but they 
see not.’ 


mouths 


‘*For thou hast trusted in thy 
wickedness; thou hast said, None 
seeth me; thy wisdom and thy 


knowledge it hath prevented thee; 
and thou hast said in thine heart, I 
am, and none beside me.’’ 

‘‘And I will visit upon her the days 
she burned in- 
cense to them, and she decked her- 
self with ear-rings and her jewels, 


of Baalim wherein 


and she went after her lovers.’’ 

‘* Consider the lilies of the field; 
they toil not, they spin not, and yet I 
say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’ 

‘* This is the thing which the Lord 
doth command concerning the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad, saying, Let them 
marry to whom they think best; only 
to the family of the tribe of their 
fathers shall they marry.’’ 

Then, closing the book, he added, 
with uplifted hand : 

‘*T pronounce this ere Italyan and 
this ere companion er his, man and 
wife from this day forth. Those who 
the law hath brung together, let no 
man put in sunder. Amen.’’ 
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There was a great stillness all over 
the hall while the Squire took off his 
glasses, wiped his face, and then 
stumped out of the room as though 
he had done a good job. The people 
did not know whether to laugh or 
take it seriously. Some took it one 
way and some another, but the hotel 
people mostly looked upon it as a 
good joke, while the towns-people 
were inclined to think the Squire had 
done the thing well. The constable 
indicated to the prisoners that they 
were free to go their way, so the Da- 
go shouldered his organ, and the cav- 
alcade came down the steps through 
The 
newly made wife shook her tambour- 
ine roguishly at the laughing faces of 
the men. 


two lines of curious people. 


When they had cleared the crowd 
somewhat, Gardner stepped up to the 
organ grinder, and said, mockingly : 

‘‘ Now that you are married, I 
think the hotel people would not ob- 
ject to your playing in front of the 
house.’”’ 

‘*Go to thunder!’’ 
answer he got. 

Then he turned to the pretty tam- 
bourine girl and added : 

‘“Won’t the fair Italian maiden 
come up and favor us with a dance?” 

‘‘The fair Italian maiden will 
punch your head, Phil Gardner. She 
has no use for the cigarette smoking 
scion of an effete aristocracy.”’ 

Gardner and his friends turned 
away convulsed with laughter, while 
the Dago and his party hurried down 
the road and plunged into the woods 
out of reach of their tormentors. 

‘* Now, let’s go and telegraph the 
whole thing to the Boston papers,’’ 
cried Gardner. 

‘“Won't that be a little rough, 


was all the 
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Phil,’’ said one of the men. ‘‘ Seems 
to me we have given them a pretty 
hard roast, as it is.’’ 

** Serves them just right, the cheeky 
beggars,’’ retorted Gardner. ‘‘Com- 
ing up here to humbug us in this 
fashion. By Jove! Won't the fellows 
roast them when they get back to 
town! ’’ 

* * * * . . 

An hour later, two men whom we 
recognize as Scovel and Harris are in 
conversation with the proprietor of 
the hotel where we first found them, 
the day before. 

‘You will find the things all 
packed, and all you will have to do 
will be to ship them to the address on 
this card,’’ said Scovel. ‘‘And be 
sure and put in some food and water 
for the monk. I don’t want the little 
chap to suffer. He’s done his part 
well, anyway.’’ 

The two conspirators had returned 
to their normal condition and were 
faultlessly dressed. "They looked as 
though they had just stepped out of 
the Somerset club. 

‘Well, what do you propose to do 
now?” asked Harris, when they had 
seated themselves on the piazza. 

‘*T am going up to call upon Elsie 
Gardner, and try and explain my 
ridiculous position.” 

“Better not. Let the matter rest 
for the present.” 

‘‘No, I’m going now,” answered 
Scovel, moodily, and he threw away 
his cigar, and walked up the road, 
striking the weeds by the roadside 
viciously with his cane. 

Miss Gardner received him in her 
sitting room. She was alone. Her 
reception was frigidity itself. 

‘* Elsie, I’ve come to explain this 
absurd business,” he began. 
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‘*T don’t see that it needs any ex- 
planation,” she answered. ‘‘ It seems 
a clear case. You thought it a great 
lark to go travelling around the coun- 
try in disguise, with a pretty Italian 
girl. Of course, you did not expect 
to find friends here, or you would 
With all 
their badness men are seldom as in- 
that. But, 


these people here are not so free and 


have been more cautious. 


discreet as you see, 
easy going as the people in town. 
*Ts . . 

They have a conscience, if other peo- 
ple have not, and separate the evil 
from the 


red-handed, and they have simply 


good. You were caught 
done an act of simple duty in making 
you marry that poor, ignorant, mis- 
guided girl.” 

She stood haughtily erect, while 
her eyes were full of tears, which she 
turned away to hide. Scovel had lis- 
tened to her with open mouth, stupi- 
fied and but when 
ended her chastisement a new light 
broke upon him. He saw it all in a 
moment. Phil had not taken his sis- 
ter into the secret, or at least, only 
partially. She had, with his assis- 
but not 
Harris. She had believed the girl 
bona fide. His began to 
twinkle. It was all plain sailing 
now. Miss - Gardner heard him 
laughing, and turned upon him with 
proud indignation. 

“* Have you no shame?” 

‘* Nota bit,” replied Scovel. “ May 
I bring my wife up to call upon 
you?” 

She was too indignant to answer, 
but simply pointed to the door. Sco- 
vel saw he was going too far, and 
hastened to add: 

‘Ts it possible you did not recog- 
nize the girl to whom I was forcibly 


overcome, she 


tance, recognized Scovel, 


eyes 
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You were 
very keen to know me, why didn’t 
you make out 
well ?”’ 


and irrevocably married ? 


Dave Harris as 

‘*What!” she exclaimed, a glad 
light breaking over her face. ‘‘ Dave 
Harris! our Dave? that pretty girl? 
I don't believe it. It isn’t possible!” 
but all the same she was smiling now 
through her tears. ‘‘ This is another 
of your cheats. It’s impossible, and 
yet he was a pretty girl in the opera 
last winter. Oh! If this is true I'll 
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never speak to him again, or you 
either, you miserable wretch !” 

‘It’s as true as gospel, and you 
can thank that blessed brother of 
yours for the whole infernal mess. 
But now, Elsie, that you know I am 
not married to that shameless hussy, 
Dave Harris, will you marry me?” 

‘“No, never! that is, yes, on one 
condition.” 

‘* Name it.” 

‘*’That we are not to be married by 
Squire Hardscrabble.” 





AS THE 


BUD 


MUST 


BLOOM. 


By Persis E. Darrow. 


As the bud must bloom, 


As the spring must come, 


As the earth must be green below 
And blue above, 


As the birds must sing, 


As the leaf unfolds, 


As the grass must grow, 


So hearts must love. 


As the flower must die, 


As the frost must come, 


As earth must be buried deep 
’Neath many a flake, 
As the birds depart, 
As the leaf must fall, 
As the grass must sleep, 
So hearts must break. 





THE WARDER OF THE 


PASS: 


By H. C. 


Pearson. 


““Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil 


Your brows, and lay your cloudy mantles by! 
And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail, 
Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave 
Its golden network in your belting woods, 
Smile down in rainbows from your falling floods, 
And on your kingly brows at morn and eve 
Set crowns of fire 
They rise before me! Last night’s thunder gust 
Roared not in vain: For where its lightnings thrust 
Their tongues of fire, the great peaks seem so near, 
Burned clear of mist, so starkly bold and clear, 
I almost pause the wind in the pines to hear, 
The loose rock’s fall, the steps of browsing deer. 
The clouds that shattered on yon slide-worn walls 
And splintered on the rocks their spears of rain 
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Have set in play a thousand water-falls, 

Making the dusk and silence of the woods 

Glad with the laughter of the clashing floods, 

And luminous with blown spray and silver gleams, 
While, in the vales below, the dry-lipped streams 


Sing to the freshened meadow lands again.” 


BIRANCONTA, “the land of 
3 the Franks,’’ was origi- 
nally the title of one of 
the four great duchies 
comprising the old Ger- 

On this side the water, 
in this country and this state, its 
geographical application is threefold. 
It gives the title to a range of our 
White Mountains only inferior to the 
Presidential peaks in majestic height 





man empire. 


and grandeur, and surpassing even 
them in picturesque beauty. Its 
name is applied also to the defile 
through this range, which Harriet 
Martineau declared to be “the noblest 
mountain pass I saw in the United 
States.’’ And, thirdly, it is the vil- 
lage and town of Franconia which lie 


at the entrance to this mountain 


John G. Whittier. 


stronghold as in feudal days the 
homes of the villeins clustered about 
the gray-walled castles of the barons. 
There are and always have been 
many ways of access to these Franco- 
nias. The Indians made the Notch 
one of their most travelled thorough- 
fares, and white hunters and trappers 
knew it well in the last century. To- 
day the summer visitor who desires 
to be awed and impressed by its ma- 
jesty and that of the pierced moun- 
tain range, and to enjoy the quiet 
valley village beyond, has his choice 
of half a dozen routes of approach. 
He may drive up from that fine ho- 
tel, the Deer Park, at North Wood- 
stock, over one of the loveliest roads 
in the state. A puffing engine will 
draw him over what was until last 
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season a narrow guage railroad from 
Bethlehem Junction to the Profile 
House, did Charles 
Dudley Warner's Summer Pilgrim, 
‘through nine miles of shabby firs 
and balsams, in a way absolutely de- 


passing, as 


void of interest, in order to heighten 
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the ascending orders of the wilder- 
ness.’’ Still another route is from 
Lisbon over the most beautiful of the 
many ‘‘ Sugar Hills’’ in the state. 

It was this last way that Starr 
King liked best to approach the east 
side of the 


mountains. Crossing 





the effect of the surprise at the end.’’ 
There are stage routes from Bethle- 
hem and Littleton, at certain points 
on which the enraptured traveller be- 
holds the ‘‘ gentle crescent line of the 
vast outworks of Lafayette, suggest- 
ing the sweep of a tremendous amphi- 
theatre, whose walls are alive with 





Winnipiseogee by steamer, he came 
by rail to Plymouth, lingering at 
Prospect hill, whence Whittier gazed 
and wrote: 


‘Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful face of stone.”’ 
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Driving from Plymouth to Franconia, 
he studied the 
both and evening lights, 
when, as he said, ‘‘they differ from 
their ordinary aspects as much as 


Notch mountains in 
morning 


rubies and sapphires from pebbles. 





The Old Man of the Mountai: 


See the early day pour down the 
upper slopes of the three easterly 
pyramids; then upon the broad fore- 
head of the Profile mountain, kind- 
ling its gloomy brows with radiance, 
and melting the azure of its temples 
into pale violet; and falling lower, 
staining with these tints the cool 
mists of the ravines, till the Notch 
seems to expand and the dark and 
rigid sides of it fall away as they 
lighten, and recede in soft perspec- 
tive of buttressed wall and flushed 
tower. Or, towards evening 
of midsummer, at the same spot, see 
the great hills assume a deeper blue 
or purple; see the burly Cannon 
mountain stand, a dark abutment, at 
the gate of the Notch, unlighted ex- 
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cept by its own pallor; and, as the 
sun goes down, watch his last beams 
of crimson or orange cover with un- 
devastating fire the pyramidal peaks 
of the three great Haystacks.’’ 

‘The Franconia range,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth College, ‘‘is properly the one 
commencing with what was called 
Haystack on my map, but now is 
called Garfield. Then comes Lafay- 
ette and several of less note, known 
as Lincoln, Liberty, and Flume. This 
makes a range running about north 
and south nearly ten miles long. Peo- 
ple would naturally include with this 
range the Profile mountain, on the 
west side of the Notch, together with 
Mt. Kinsman. It would be more 
precise to speak of this assemblage 
as the Franconia mountains, but the 
first named series of peaks as the 
Franconia range.’’ 

The peaks of these mountains, 
though of less altitude than those 
of the Presidential range, are sharp 
and lofty, not having been 
devastated by fires, are beautifully 
wooded. Geologists tell us that dark 
felsite predominates in their compo- 


and, 


sition, the southerly peaks being 
coarsely granitic. 
Lafayette, the monarch of these 


mountains, appears on Philip Carri- 
gain’s map (1816) as Great Hay- 
stack. Its height is 5,259 feet, and 
the view from its summit—which can 
be reached without considerable dif- 
ficulty—is but little inferior in ex- 
tent, and not at all in variety and 
beauty, to that from Mt. Washing- 
ton itself. 
President Dwight spoke of La- 
fayette as exhibiting ‘‘in its great 
elevation elegance of form and ampli- 
tude, a rare combination of beauty 
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and Frederika Bre- 
mer, comparing these mountains with 
those of her own Sweden, said: “The 


and grandeur ;’’ 


scenery here is more picturesque, 
more playful and fantastic, has more 
cheerful diversity ; and the affluence 
of wood and the beautiful foliage in 
the valleys is extraordinary.’’ 

Mount Garfield was so named by 
the selectmen of Franconia in 1881, 
having previously been known as 
Haystack. 

The Franconia Notch is a pass be- 
tween five and six miles long and 
averaging half a mile in width, be- 
tween one of the western walls of La- 
fayette and Mount Cannon. It con- 
tains more objects of interest than 
any other area of like extent in the 
mountain region. It is traversed by 
the clear and sparkling waters of the 
upper Pemigewassett river and until 
recently had been spared the devasta- 
Its 
lofty and precipitous mountain walls 


are clad with verdure which softens 


tion of the ruthless lumberman. 


their sublimity and adds to the gen- 
eral aspect of ‘‘ primeval quietude and 
tranquil beauty.”’ 

Mrs. M. E. Blake has embodied 
the spirit of the place in fitting words 
as follows: ‘‘ The Profile House and 
the Franconia Notch are the purest 
gems of casket. 
What was but suggestion at Craw- 
ford’s is reality here; and the exqui- 
siteness of the spot is so singular as 
to produce an effect of enchantment. 
The valley is like a chalice and the 
two shining lakes its wine of conse- 
cration. The drop so 
steeply to the circle of perfect green 
lawn upon which the inn stands, that 
they are more precipices than slopes, 
and the solemn shadow of their pres- 
ence creeps at all hours of the day 


this great jewel 


mountains 
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down to the sunny hand’s breadth of 
space below.”’ 

The Franconia Notch owes, how- 
ever, the greater part of its world- 
wide celebrity to the fact that upon 
one of its mighty mountain walls is 

** Where the Great Stone Face looms change- 

less, calm, 
As the Sphinx that couches on Egypt’s 
sands.”’ 

This Profile, which W. C. Prime 
calls ‘‘ the American wonder of the 
world,” is composed of three separate 
masses of rock which jut out abruptly 
from the bold summit of Mount Can- 
non, 1,500 feet above the road. One 
of these masses forms the forehead, 
another the nose and upper lip, and 
the third the The 


chin. whole is 





Mt. Pemigewassett, from the Flume 


about eighty feet in length. It was 
discovered in 1805 and first described 
by Gen. Martin Field in 1828 in the 
American Journal of Science. 

Seen under the most favorable con- 
ditions the expression of the Profile 
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is both grand and noble, yet sad, per- 
haps, as well it might be from its cen- 
turies’ long survey of the weakness 
and pettiness of mankind. It has in- 
spired at least two prose tales worthy 
of its majesty in ‘‘ Christus Judex "’ 
and Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Great Stone 
Face,” and poets and poetasters in- 
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lend to this region a unique and 
lovely fascination which is not pos- 
sessed by any other section of the 
mountains. 


Echo lake, ‘‘a little tarn ’ 
rimmed by the undisturbed wilder- 
and 


ness watched by the grizzled 


” 


peak of Lafayette, 


is an especially 





numerable have aimed their winged 
flights of fancy at its lofty serenity. 
A rare combination of the sublime 
with the beautiful is formed by the 
situation of Profile lake, which 
directly under the Profile itself, and 
is, therefore, called in the vernacular 
“The Old Man’s Washbowl.” There 
are, in fact, half a dozen pretty bits 
of water within a radius of a mile or 
two from the Profile House 


is 


which 


favorite resort at the 
when its calm surface is dotted with 
the and laughter of 
whose occupants are repeated with 
startling distinctness from the wood- 


evening hour 


boats, songs 


ed banks. 

The basin is a granite bowl sixty 
and ten 
a tiny cascade keeps 


feet in circumference feet 
deep, which 
filled with water as pure and clear 


and beautiful as a young girl’s eyes. 
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Geologists say that it is a pothole 
formed the attrition of 
whirled about by the current. 

Quite unlike this mountain pearl is 
the gloomy Pool, lying under the 
shadow of darkling cliffs like a mon- 
ster in wait for its prey. 
hundred feet in 


by stones 


It is one 
and, 


diameter, 


ac- 
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Tamarack pond was its old name, 
but it was re-christened by its present 
owners, Dr. W. C. Prime and W. F. 
Bridge of New York, who have built 
upon its shores a picturesque fishing 
lodge and there entertained friends 
whose names the world knows. Gen- 
eral McClellan spent here what he 





cording to legend, bottomless; ac- 
cording to the guidebooks a forty- 
foot line will reach its bottom. 

Far up on Mount Cannon, a thous- 


and feet above the road, is Lonesome 
lake: 


““ Eye of the wilderness, 
Lonely and loverless, 
Ages and ages since nature began ; 
Sending toward heaven 
The blue it had given, 
Fringed with the forest untrodden by man.” 


called the most delightful days of his 
life. 

After the Profile the prime attrac- 
tion of the Franconia Notch is the 
Flume, a deep, jagged cut in the side 
of the mountain through which flows 
a little brook. Until June 19, 1883, 
a great boulder hung suspended, a 
natural sword of Damocles, between 
But on that day a 
fierce mountain rain started a land- 


the chasm walls. 
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Richard Taft 


slide from Mount Flume which swept 
through the defile, gouging out its 
way, and carrying off the boulder 


from ‘‘a grasp, out of which,’’ Starr 


King had said, ‘‘it will not slip for 
centuries.”’ 

Bridal Veil falls, the Mt. Kinsman 
or Howland’s flume, and a score of 
other wonders or beauties of nature 
well deserve description which space 
limits will not allow. 

These magnificent scenes of natural 
beauty and grandeur so conveniently 
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situated for access from the centers of 
civilization, have been the Mecca of 
thousands of visitors ever since their 
discovery and it is on record that 
from the 
earliest days to the present time have 


‘ ” 


these ‘‘summer boarders 
been most hospitably received and 
kindly cared for. 

Fifty years ago the hotel business 
in the White Mountains was in its 
infancy. Crawford and Horace Fab- 
yan had made the small beginnings 
of the that 
afterwards bore their names and in 
the Franconia Notch Stephen C. and 
Joseph L. Gibbs kept the Lafayette 
House with a capacity of fifty, sit- 
uated near where the Profile House 
now stands. 

In 1848 a small hotel called the 
Flume House was built, of which, 
the Richard Taft, then 
proprietor of the Washington House, 
Mass., 


great establishments 


next year, 


Lowell, secured possession. 
When, in the Gibbs 
went to the Crawford House, Mr. 
Taft and a partner bought from them 
the Lafayette and began the erection 
of the first Profile House. 


Mr. Taft was an active and enter- 


1852, Messrs. 


prising pioneer in the summer hotel 
industry, and he had a worthy help- 
meet in his wife, who was Miss Lu- 





Profile House. 
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cinda Knight of Hancock. He was 
the projector of the narrow guage road 
from Bethlehem Junction to the Pro- 
file House and was its first president. 

To-day the Profile House is one of 
the world’s famous hotels. Unique 
in location, tremendous in size, per- 


tourist 
knows that he cannot claim to have 
the 
is inscribed 


fect in management, every 


‘* done’ mountains until his 
the Profile’s 


At a height of 1,974 feet 


name on 
register. 
above the sea it is the most lofty 
hotel in the mountains except the 
Summit House on Mount Washing- 
ton. It can accommodate with ease 


five hundred guests, and with its 
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accompanying villas occupies almost 
the whole of the little glen between 
Eagle cliff and Mount Cannon. 

It has a tone, peculiarly its own, 
of freedom from care, of reposeful en- 
joyment, coupled with the highest 
type of refinement and of social cul- 


ture; even as the wild freedom of 
nature mates with the civilized inge- 
nuity of the great hotel. Charles 
Dudley Warner makes one of his 
characters say in reference to the 
Profile House: ‘‘If you simply want 
to enjoy yourself, stay at this hotel— 
there is no better place—sit on the 
piazza, look at the mountains and 


watch the world as it comes round.’’ 
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Forest Hills House 


Colonel Charles H. Greenleaf, the 
proprietor of the Profile 
House, as well as of the Vendome at 
Boston, married a daughter of Hon. 
D. R. Burnham of Plymouth. For 
thirty-two years as managing partner 
of the Profile House Colonel Green- 
leaf has reason to be proud of the 
success he has achieved and of the 
splendid reputation which the hotel 
long since acquired and has relig- 
iously maintained. 

Second only to the Profile in size 
Franconia’s hotels, and sec- 
ond to none anywhere in beauty of 
location 
ment, is the Forest Hills 
Hotel. It stands on the 
very edge of the Pine Hill 
plateau, looking away on 
the west across the Fran- 
conia valley to Sugar hill 
on the one hand and the 


present 


among 


and excellence of manage- 


Franconia mountains on 
the other, while the little 
village nestles at its very 
feet. On the east a rich 
lawn stretches away with 
Mount Washington visible 


distance. The 
Hills accommo- 
dates some two hundred 


in the 
Forest 


guests, and is a fine type 
of the modern 
hotel at its best. Its pat- 
ronage is of the highest 
class, and it is one of the 
few hotels in the moun- 
tains which 


summer 


have been 


successfully opened for 
winter parties. The pict- 
uresque and comfortable 
Lodge, in connection with 
the hotel, is occupied the 
present season by the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
D. D., the distinguished New York 
clergyman. The Log Cabin and the 
Casino are other attractive buildings 
belonging to the hotel property, which 
also boasts the best bicycle track and 
golf links in the mountains. Priest 
& Dudley was the original firm at 
the Forest Hills, but since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Priest—who is a Fran- 
conia boy by birth and the success- 
ful manager of hotels in Florida and 
Massachusetts — Mr. Dudley has di- 
rected affairs how 
every patron will testify. 
Another pleasant summer hotel in 
the village is the 


alone, well his 


Mountain View 





Franconia Inr 
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E. B 


Parker 


House, while further up the glen is 
the large Lafayette House, kept for 
many years by the Richardson broth- 
The Bald Mountain House, the 
Mt. Jackson House, the Mt. Cannon 
House, Echo farm, and Brook farm 
are other hostelries well and favora- 
bly known to tourists. Within the 
limits of other towns but fairly com- 
ing within the scope of this article, 
are the Franconia Inn, formerly the 


hill, 


ers. 


Goodnow, on Sugar and the 


Flume House. 

Much of the present prosperity of 
Franconia certainly upon 
that, almost the chief, product of New 


Hampshire, the summer boarder, but 


depends 


it was not always thus. 

Probably Capt. Artemas Knight, 
Samuel Barnett, Zebadee Applebee, 
and their companions little thought 
when they threaded their way through 
the primeval forest in 1774 that their 
footsteps a century afterwards would 
be followed by palace cars and tally- 
ho coaches. 
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Franconia was originally granted 
under its present name to Jesse 
Searle and others, February 14, 1764, 
but as no move was made by them 
towards settlement, a second and 
more extensive grant was given Jan- 
uary 8, 1772, to Sir Francis Bernard, 
Bart., his Excellency Thomas Hutch- 
inson, the Honorable Corbyn Morris, 
Esq., and others. # In honor of the 
last named gentleman the tract was 
called Morristown. 
These conflicting grants subse- 
quently caused much trouble, and it 
was not until nearly the beginning 
of the present century that the con- 
troversy was finally settled in favor 
of the original grantees. Among the 
first settlers was one John Taylor, 
whose powers as a letter writer, judg- 
ing from specimens remaining to us 
in the State Papers, were extraor- 
dinary. He voiced the many and 
doubtless just complaints of the pio- 
neers of that territory in glowing lan- 


ruage. In one epistle, for instance, 
guag 





W. F. Parker 
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Baptist Church. 


he complains of the legal license 
given to the opposing grantees who 
were ‘‘now allowed to rise up from 
their long ambush of Idleness and 
take the Cruel advantage of gather- 
ing the ripe fruits of all our Labour 
and Expence.”’ 

Largely on account of this conflict, 
doubtless, the growth of the town 
was slow and in 1790 the population 
was but seventy-two. 
settlement the 


Since the first 
Spooners, Aldrichs, 
Streeters, Howlands, and Jessemans 
had come and their descendants still 
remain in goodly numbers. One of 
the pioneers, that soldier of the Rev- 
olution, Capt. Artemas Knight, had 
a son, Thomas, born in 1783, the first 





Congregationa! Church. 
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white child in town. He inherited 
the water privilege on the Gale river, 
and sold it toa Boston firm who de- 
sired to work the rich iron ore which 
had been discovered in another part 
of the town. 

They erected a foundry, furnaces, 
etc., around which the present vil- 
lage of Franconia grew up. 
the first part of 


During 
this century the 
mines were worked extensively and 
the ore was considered the richest in 
the United States, yielding from 56 





Advent Church 


to 63 percent. In 1830 the business 
was in the hands of the N. H. Iron 
Factory Company whose works, ex- 
tensive for that time, comprised a 
blast furnace, erected in 1808, an air 
furnace, and a forge and trip hammer 
shop. In 1854 from 25 to 30 men 
constantly employed and 250 


tons of pig iron and 200 to 300 tons 


were 


of bar iron were produced annually. 
But the lack of railroad facilities and 
the increase of competition gradually 
forced the mines to the 
wall and to-day their only memorial 
in the village is the picturesque old 
ruin of the furnace. 

In common with all the rest of the 
North country, Franconia was at one 


Franconia 
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time busily engaged in the manufac- 
ture of starch from potatoes. The 
turning of lumber into various arti- 
cles from bedsteads to bobbins has 


for almost a century been carried 
on along the Gale river, and this in- 
dustry still survives in the mill of 
Parker, Brooks & Co. This water 
power has also turned the wheels of 
divers saw and grist mills, and char- 
coal burning, sugar making, spruce 
various other 
employments, in addition to the two 


gum gathering, and 


staples, farming and lumbering, have 
engaged the attention of Franconia 
people. 

contributed 
much to the business prosperity of 


One of the men who 





Hon. 
Parker, who was born at Sugar Hill 
December 10, 1818, and died May 12, 
1554. 


Franconia was Eleazer B. 


He was a member of the once 
famous firm of Moody Priest & Co., 
manufacturers of potato starch, and 
was also extensively engaged in the 
importation of lumber from Canada 
and in trade. A staunch Democrat, 
he served as town clerk, representa- 
tive, and state senator. He was suc- 
ceeded in business by his sons, Os- 





man and Wilbur F., who are among 
the present prominent citizens of the 
town. The latter is proprietor of the 
principal store at the village and has 
honored the Democratic 
party with the office of county com- 


been by 


missioner. The remaining business 
firms of the village to-day include: 
George H. Burt, L. B. 
H. L. Priest, general merchants; 
Caleb Huntoon, variety store. 

Until almost within the past de- 
cade 


Howard, and 


Franconia’s religious worship 
was all carried under one 


that of the old ‘‘ Union church,’’ 


on roof, 


em- 
balmed in Mrs. Slosson’s exquisite 
story, ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy.’’ 
however, there are three buildings, 
the Free Baptist, the Congregation- 


alist, and the Advent. The Baptists 


Now, 





The Dormitories—Dow Academy 
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Prof 


F. W. Ernst 


occupy the original house, built in 
conjunction with the Congregation- 
alists in 1835 and sold by the latter 
when their present pretty church was 
built in 
The little Advent church was com- 
pleted in 1885. 

The Congregational church body 
was organized in 1814 with seven 


1882 at a cost of $5,000. 


members by Revs. Asa Carpenter and 
Nathan Goddard. Its first pastor 
was Rev. Edmund Burt, and its pres- 
ent one is Rev. Milton T. Craig. Sep- 
tember 20, 1834, saw the organiza- 
tion of forty-eight Freewill Baptists 
by a committee from 
Rev. N. R. George was 
the first settled pastor, and at the 
present writing the church is with- 
out a pastor. Rev. Daniel Gregory 
gathered fourteen Adventists into a 
church body in 1883, and their pres- 
ent minister is Rev. B. A. Glazier. 
In the New England mind, church 
and school are indissolubly connect- 
ed, and it is an easy transition in nar- 


the Lisbon 
church. 
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rative from one to the other. Fran- 
conia has twofold reason to be proud 
of her schools: first, because of their 
excellence in material and results; 
and, second, because of their modern 
and complete equipment and housing, 
the latter due to the generosity of one 
who went out a boy from Franconia 
to victory in the business world. 

A dozen years ago the 
this 
and no worse than those in 
dred other little villages. To-day 
Dow Academy is one of the leading 
educational institutions of the North 
country, and the permanent value of 


schools of 
mountain town were no _ better 


a hun- 


its work is being daily proven in the 
universities and in responsible busi- 
ness positions throughout the coun- 
try. This happy result is due to the 
joining hands of a wealthy philan- 
thropist, an active executive, and an 
able educator. 

Moses Arnold Dow was born in Lit- 
tleton, May 23, 1810, but his parents 
removed to Franconia when he was 
but three years of age. He learned 
the printer’s trade, and in 1849 or 
1850 founded the Waverley magazine 
at Boston on a cash capital of five 
dollars. Its idea was unique and it 
eventually became a great financial 
With the acquisition of 
wealth the desire came to Mr. 


success. 


Dow 





of Prof 


Residence 


F. W. Ernst 
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to wisely use it, and he could think 
of no better way than by establishing 
a model educational institution in the 
town where his boyhood days were 
spent. 

In the furtherance of his plan, he 
found a willing and active cooperator 
in the then pastor of the local Con- 
gregational church, a man who did 
much for Franconia in many ways, 
Rev. F. V. D. Garretson. Although 
Mr. Garretson is not now connected 
with Franconia save as a trustee of 
the academy, his influence and that 
of his family will long be remem- 
bered for its potent uplifting of the 
mental, moral, and material stand- 
ard of To him is 
much of the credit for 
the pretty 
tional and for 
many other improve- 
ments about the village 


the town. due 


Congrega- 
church 


as well as for Dow 
academy. 
Mr. Dow and Mr. 


Garretson put the fin- 


ishing touch to their 


work in connection 
with the academy 
when they engaged 


as its principal Rey. 
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Frederick W. Ernst. Mr. Ernst is 
a Southerner by birth and a clergy- 
man by profession, having graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1876, and later at 
the Yale theological school. He has 
been at the head of Dow academy 
since its opening in 1885, and the 
value of his work is seen in the full 
measure of its success. Of scholarly 
tastes and well rounded culture, Pro- 
fessor Ernst commands the affection- 
ate respect of every student. His 
able assistants for the past year have 
been R. Howard Bolton, A. B., Paul 
R. Clay, Mary H. Alcott, Ada A. 
Coffman, and Eulalie O. Grover. 
Dow academy is to-day on the 
top wave of success. Its handsome, 
modern school building proper, com- 
plete in equipment and ideal in loca- 
tion, its comfortable and commodious 
dormitories, its museum, reading- 
room and athletic field, all are fully 
appreciated and wisely used by the 
more than a hundred students annu- 
ally enrolled on its catalogue. Its 
prospects, too, are bright for the fu- 
ture and it may safely look forward 
to decades, we hope centuries, of 
good work. The board of trustees, 
to whom credit is due for the wise 


management of its business affairs, 
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Tne Breeding Pond 


is composed of Rev. G. Walcott 
Brooks, Boston, Mass.; Rev. F. V. 
D. Garretson, New York; W. F. 


Parker, Osman Parker, Franconia; 
Leonard F. Cutter, Brookline, Mass.; 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Concord; F. G. 
Chutter, Littleton. 

There is much more deserving of 
mettion in the past and present his- 
tory of this mountain town wnich 
cannot be touched upon in a brief 
magazine article. From the days of 
long ago, when Jacob Abbott wrote 
the Franconia stories, down to the 
present, when W. C. Prime delights 
us with the scenic descriptions, phil- 
osophic reflections, and the keen 
glimpses of human nature, which the 
Notch inspires in him, hundreds of 
authors and artists have sought to 
portray the beauties of the moun- 
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tain land and the life of its dwellers. 
‘‘It is a small college, yet there are 
those who love it,” said Daniel Web- 
ster of Dartmouth. Franconia is a 
small town in population and in 
wealth, but those who love it are 
in number legion, and in residence 
world scattered. The wearied, wor- 
ried denizens of ant-hill cities breathe 
here the pure air of the hilltops, and 
in the presence of the eternity of nat- 
ure forget their petty cares in the 
nearest human approach to the peace 
that passeth The 
young men and women who acquire 
more or less of the wisdom of books 
in the academy, at the same time 
draw into the substance of their very 


understanding. 


souls some part of the majestic gran- 
deur by which they are surrounded 
and retain through life its impress. 
And those whose birth and life and 
death occur within its limits love the 
old town in a different manner and 
for other reasons, but no less devot- 
edly and sincerely. 

Where the summits of the ever- 
lasting hills pierce the snowy clouds 
in lofty aspiration towards heaven's 
blue ; the sun of morn and 
noon and eventide bathes all nature 
in color floods; where crystal lakes 
and opal reflect unsullied 
where winter winds 
blow fiercest and the power of the 
Ice King is least challenged; where 
the Great Stone Face, alike in sun 
and storm, gazes above and beyond 
our human vision; where God, the 
Maker, wrought His first and grand- 
est works ;—there is Franconia, the 
Warder of the Pass. 


where 


brooks 
summer skies; 

















IDEALS. 
By Adelaide George Bennett. 


High on Franconia’s armored mount we see, 
Immovable and fixed, that grand stone face, 
Whose every line seems carved with virile grace, 

Gazing forever towards immensity. 

We higher climb to grasp its symmetry, 

But when we would the noble form embrace, 
Rough, jutting boulders all its outlines trace, 
Moss-grown and scarred with time’s grim imagery. 


So our ideals, which seem to us so fair, 
So faultless, unapproachable, and true 
In the cold stratum of the upper air, 
Brook not the ordeal of a nearer view. 
Be not their fine minutiz laid bare 
Lest ye, a vandal hand, despoiling rue. 


FRANCONIA’S PROFILE. 
By George Pane roft Griffith. 


They hail the Rocky Mountains and the Garden of the Gods, 

Up the Alps and Andes yearly many a weary tourist plods, 

And, ’midst panoramic changes, over stony stairways long, 

They have told us of their climbing in cold prose and melting song ; 
But my happiest moment gilding, the most thankful since my birth, 
Shone the sun on in New England, the dearest spot on earth. 

It was when in manhood’s vigor I beheld the Face of Stone, 

And Franconia’s pines all murmured, “ See hi:n there, upon his throne!” 
Yes, ’t was summer; all the valleys were a mass of leafy bloom ; 

Form and color dazzled vision, there was not a hint of gloom ; 

Echo lake, in restful beauty, like a polished mirror shone ; 

In the heart of nature’s wonders, rapt, I stood as if alone. 

Never, never will that moment from my mem’ry fade away, 

And its rapture, sweet and sacred, will make calm my dying day, 

For I knew the Hand that fashioned such an image in a breath 

Made all things and ruled wisely over life and over death. 

With the thought, the lips, rock-sculptured, lost their sternness, and the face 
For a flash smiled kindly on me with benignity and grace, 

And I stood with clasped hands, dreaming where a thousand splendors shone; 
Hope’s rainbow brightly glistened above the face of stone ; 
Franconia’s pines breathed softer, while a voice said, ‘‘ From the sod 
The trusting soul soars upward to the bosom of its God! ”’ 
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A PEMBROKE 


By H. H. 


@NE of the most prosperous 
communi- 
ties in the state is to be 
found the of 
‘* Pembroke 


agricultural 


in town 





Pembroke. 


Street ’’ is, 
and the 


in fact, a farming village, 
fertile and well-cultivated 
fields on either side, and the substan- 
tial farm houses all along the way, 
are an unfailing delight to the eye of 
the passing traveller. Among the 
best of the many excellent farms here 
situated is that of George P. Little, 
who has won a prominent position in 
agricultural circles, particularly as a 
breeder of Jersey cattle, in which 
line he was extensively engaged for 
many years. 

The son of Dr. Elbridge G. and 
Sophronia Little—his 
mother being a sister of the noted 
London banker, George Peabody, for 
whom he was named and at whose 
decease he was handsomely remem- 
bered—he was born at Pembroke, 
N. Y., June 20, 1834. In 1846 he 
came, with his mother, to Pembroke 
in this state to continue his educa- 





( Peabody ) 


tion at the academy there, he having 
previously for a time attended the 
Lewiston, N. Y., 
quently he attended the Gymnasium 
and Military Institute, a noted school 
which flourished then at the “ Street ” 
The 


winter after he was eighteen years of 


academy. Subse- 
in rivalry with the academy. 


age he taught school in Pembroke, 
but went the next year to Portland, 


FARMER. 
Met alf. 


Me., where he was in mercantile bus- 
iness five years. Thence he went to 
Boston where he was similarly en- 
gaged fora time; but having devel- 
oped a strong taste for photography, 
he finally located in Palmyra, N. Y., 
where he pursued that business for 
ten years, until 1868, when he came 
back to Pembroke and purchased the 
farm where he now resides, erecting 
thereon a fine residence, spacious 
barn, and other necessary buildings, 
effecting various other improvements, 
and adding to the acreage from time 
to time. He has about 225 acres in 
the home place, with back farms and 
woodland, to the extent of 700 or 800 
acres in all. The mowing and tillage 
includes about 75 acres, and the 
annual hay product is about roo tons. 
As has been stated, Mr. Little was 
for many years a breeder of Jerseys— 
registered animals of a superior class, 
which he sold all over the country. 
He has also been a breeder of fine 
and bought and sold 
horses extensively, but of late he has 
been inclined to an easier life 


horses, has 
and 
has relinquished his activity in these 
lines. 

Mr. Little has taken an active in- 
terest in public affairs in the town of 
his adoption, and is one of its most 
A 
Republican in politics, he had served 
as deputy United States collector of 
internal revenue 
New York. In 


honored and influential citizens. 


while residing in 


Pembroke he has 
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A PEMBROKE 


By H. H. 


ANE of the most prosperous 
agricultural communi- 
ties in the state is to be 
found in the town of 

Pembroke. ‘‘ Pembroke 
Street ’’ is, in fact, a farming village, 
and the fertile and well-cultivated 
fields on either side, and the substan- 
tial farm houses all along the way, 
are an unfailing delight to the eye of 


the passing traveller. 





Among the 
best of the many excellent farms here 
situated is that of George P. Little, 
who has won a prominent position in 
agricultural circles, particularly as a 
breeder of Jersey cattle, in which 
line he was extensively engaged for 
many years. 

The son of Dr. Elbridge G. and 
Sophronia (Peabody) Little—his 
mother being a sister of the noted 
London banker, George Peabody, for 
whom he was named and at whose 





decease he was handsomely remem- 
bered—he was born at 
N. Y., June 20, 1834. 


Pembroke, 
In 1846 he 
came, with his mother, to Pembroke 
in this state to continue his educa- 
tion at the academy there, he having 
previously for a time attended the 
Lewiston, N. Y., Subse- 
quently he attended the Gymnasium 
and Military Institute, a noted school 
which flourished then at the “ Street” 
in rivalry with the academy. The 
winter after he was eighteen years of 
age he taught school in Pembroke, 
but went the next year to Portland, 


academy. 


FARMER. 
Mek alf. 


Me., where he was in mercantile bus- 
iness five years. Thence he went to 
Boston where he was similarly en- 
gaged fora time; but having devel- 
oped a strong taste for photography, 
he finally located in Palmyra, N. Y., 
where he pursued that business for 
ten years, until 1868, when he came 
back to Pembroke and purchased the 
farm where he now resides, erecting 
thereon a fine residence, spacious 
barn, and other necessary buildings, 
effecting various other improvements, 
and adding to the acreage from time 
to time. He has about 225 acres in 
the home place, with back farms and 
woodland, to the extent of 700 or 800 
acres in all. The mowing and tillage 
includes about 75 acres, and the 
annual hay product is about 100 tons. 
As has been stated, Mr. Little was 
for many years a breeder of Jerseys— 
registered animals of a superior class, 
which he sold all over the country. 
He has also been a breeder of fine 
horses, and bought and sold 
horses extensively, but of late he has 
been inclined to an easier life and 
has relinquished his activity in these 
lines. 


has 


Mr. Little has taken an active in- 
terest in public affairs in the town of 
his adoption, and is one of its most 
honored and influential citizens. A 
Republican in politics, he had served 
as deputy United States collector of 
internal revenue while 
York. In 


residing in 


New Pembroke he has 
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been several years town treasurer, 
three years selectman, was a repre- 
sentative in the legislature in 1876 
He 
was treasurer of Merrimack county 
four years, and a delegate in the last 
constitutional convention. He is a 
32-degree Mason, and Knight Tem- 
plar, an Odd Fellow, and deacon of 
the Congregational church in Pem- 
broke. 

He married Elizabeth N., daugh- 
ter of Daniel Knox of Pembroke, 
August 22, 1854. 


and 1877 and again in 1890-’gI. 


They have six 





FAR AWAY. 


children living, a son and five daugh- 
The son, Hon. C. B. Little, a 
lawyer of Bismarck, North Dakota, 
has been a member of the state sen- 
ate and chairman of the judiciary 
committee the last eight years. Of 
the daughters, Mary G. is the wife of 


ters. 


James E. Odlin, Esq., of Lynn, 
Mass.; Lizzie E. married L. F. 
Thurber of Nashua; Nettie H. is 


Mrs. Frank E. Shepard of Concord ; 
Lucy B. is at home, and Clara F. 
the wife of Herman S. Salt of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


FAR AWAY. 


By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


O summer day, O long, midsummer day, 

With flower and bird and softly whispering tree, 
And dreamy cloud and half-heard roundelay, 

So like the land where I have longed to be,— 
I love thee, oh! I love thee, summer day ; 

Thine every hour brings keenest joy to me,— 
And yet my joy would swiftly speed away 

Had I, O summer day, no hope but thee. 


O mortal love, of all life’s joys most sweet, 
O foretaste of the life that is to be, 

When once our paths in summer days did meet 
My soul did tremble like a summer sea,— 

In fierce, tumultuous joy my heart did beat 
Until I dreamed I held the heavenly key ; 

But, ah! my joy would speed with rapid feet 
Had I, O mortal love, tio hope but thee. 


For summer birds will fly beyond the wold, 
And summer flowers will perish with the day, 
And dreamy clouds will turn to pearl and gold 
And vanish in the evening’s leaden gray ; 
For hearts must break, and love must soon be cold, 
And fiercest joys can but a moment stay ; 
Ah! mortal life, thy sweets are all untold, 
But yet my hope—my hope is far away. 




















MRS. 


By N. F. 


the various fraternal 
orders or organizations 
whose membership is 


open to women, there is 





none of whose privileges 
have 


they 


so extensively availed 
the of 


as the Grange or order 


themselves in state New 
Hampshire 
Patrons of Husbandry, established, 
primarily, especially for the social, 
intellectual, and material advantage 
and improvement of those directly 
connected with the pursuit of agri- 
culture, and whose membership of 
nearly 20,000 in this state includes 
fully as many females as males. 


Among all these thousands of lady 


*atrons there is no other so well 
known to the order at large as Mrs. 
Annie E. Hutchinson of Milford, 


wife of the indefatigable secretary of 
the New Hampshire State Grange, 
Emri C. Hutchinson, who, as lady 
steward of that organization for the 
last eight years, has come in official 
contact with all members attending 
its sessions, and who, by virtue of 
that position, has been the guide and 
inspiration of all her sisters in the 
order seeking advancement through 
the sixth the state 
grange was endowed with authority 
to confer the same. 


degree, since 


Mrs. Hutchinson was born Annie 
E. Lovejoy, daughter of Abiel A. 
and Mary J. (Osgood) Lovejoy, in 
the city of Nashua, November 


1850, but removed with her parents 


28, 





ANNIE E. 


HUTCHINSON. 
Bachelder. 


to Medway, Mass., in infancy, and 
subsequently to Milford in this state, 
where she had her home until about 
twelve years of age, when, on ac- 
count of her health, her father again 
changed his residence, removing to 
the town of Mason, where they lived 
about five years, the daughter in the 

















Mrs. Annie E. Hutchinsor 

meantime receiving the benefit of in- 
struction for some time at the famous 
Appleton academy in New Ipswich. 
Subsequently they returned to Mil- 
ford. 

After a time, obeying the prompt- 
ings of the spirit of independence 
which characterizes so many of our 
American young women, and hav- 
ing acquired a practical knowledge of 
the business, Miss Lovejoy opened 
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a dressmaking establishment in the 
thriving town of Peterborough, which 
she conducted successfully for five 
years, developing a business capac- 
ity which has proved of material ad- 
vantage in later years, in the assist- 
ance she has rendered her husband 
in his office work and otherwise. 

August 9, 1876, she was united in 
matriage with Emri C. Hutchinson, 
son of B. F. Hutchinson, of Milford, 
and has since resided with him at 
the old family homestead near Rich- 
ardson’s two miles 
west of the village, which has been 
in the family for generations. They 
have two children, both daughters, 
Mary Roselle, born February 1, 1879, 
and Medora Annie, born August 8, 
1888. 


crossing, some 


Mrs. Hutchinson has been a mem- 
ber of Granite Grange, Milford, since 
the summer of her marriage, twenty 
years ago; has held the various offices 
in that organization ordinarily accord- 
ed the ladies; has also been lady 
steward and Ceres of Hillsborough 
County Pomona Grange, No. 1, and 
was chosen lady steward in the State 
Grange in 1887, holding the office 





AUTUMN. 


four successive terms, until Decem- 
ber, 1895, a longer term of official 
service than has been accorded any 
other lady member of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, like her husband, 
is liberal in her religious belief, and 
is a member of the Unitarian church 
at Milford. She is also an interested 
member of the newly organized wom- 
an’s club in that town. Through her 
connection with the Grange, she has 
formed many strong friendships, and 
has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the state, her amiable manners and 
worthy traits of character gaining her 
the kindly regard of all with whom 
she comes in contact. Fulfilling faith- 
fully all the ordinary duties of wife 
and mother and mistress of a well- 
ordered home, she has also been of 
material assistance to her husband in 
the often pressing work of his office 
as secretary of the State Grange, and 
of the Grange Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, both of which positions he has 
held for several years past, and which, 
with his farm business and other af- 
fairs, involves no small measure of 
effort and responsibility. 


AUTUMN. 


By F. 


H. Swift. 


The sleeping lily breathes a parting prayer, 

And for the last time scents the quiet air. 

The blushing rose is pale at early morn, 

Nor can the robin cheer the queen forlorn. 

The wind, that long has slumbered in the trees, 
Awakes and flings afar the trembling leaves, 

Or drives them, like a witch, with unseen hand, 

And, mocking, sports them o’er the moon-washed sand. 
The brook, long nursed by Summer, wakes in chill 

To see that Autumn stands upon the hill. 














MISCONCEPTIONS OF 
THEMSELVES 


UNITARIANISM 
AND 


BY 
OTHERS. 


UNITARIANS 


By Fames O. Lyford. 


BH Y do Unitarians go to 
@ church?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked 
in one form or another 





by people of other de- 
nominations, who seem to think that 
Unitarianism is merely a_ protest 
against the creeds of the so-called 
Evangelical churches. How far this 
question is prompted by Unitarians 
themselves, is a problem which con- 
fronts us to-day, when we are either 
to go forward in our work to grand 
results or leave the mission for other 
denominations to complete. 

There is a prevalent misconception 
in other churches of Unitarianism, 
which presupposes that release from 
ancient creeds gives license for wrong 
doing ; that disbelief of dogmas ab- 
solves one from all religious thought 
and feeling, and that secession from 
orthodoxy does away with the ne- 
cessity for church 
church-going. 


association and 


There are Unitarians who 
appear to think that the sole mission 
of Unitarianism is to combat erron- 
eous beliefs, and who, for this reason, 
fail to see that the religion of Jesus 
Christ, relieved of the dross which 
for centuries enveloped it, has the 
same imperative calls to duty as 
when the rack, the dungeon, and the 
stake compelled external professions 
of faith. 


“Why do Unitarians go to church?” 


some 


might be answered by the inquiry, 
‘‘ Why do people of other denomina- 
tions go to church ?”’ 

A century ago, people were fined 
five shillings for each offense of non- 
attendance at church on the Sabbath, 
and money being scarce, and the 
people in sympathy with the law, the 
delinquents were not so numerous as 
they have been since. The spiritual 
guide was selected to point the way 
to a far-off heaven; to paint in lurid 
colors the punishment of non-be- 
lievers; to explain knotty points of 
ecclesiastical controversy ; to portray 
to the mind the seriousness of the 
Sabbath and the hardships of a relig- 
ious life. To the young, the ap- 
proaches to correct living and model 
behavior were surrounded by gloom, 
and a pall of despair settled upon the 
convert to Calvinism with its accom- 
panying terrors of 
retributions. 


judgments and 
The solemnity of piety, 
the outward austerity of its devotees, 
the forced suppression of the laugh- 
ter and sunshine of existence, needed 
the strong arm of the law to compel 
men to do violence to a natural con- 
ception of the God of humanity. 
With the growth of knowledge and 
the expansion of thought, there could 
be but a protest against the miscon- 
ception and misconstructions of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. How that 
protest grew from faint whisperings 
and half-expressed doubts, and was 
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fanned by persecution into open re- 
bellion, are matters of history with 
which you are all familiar. It took 
several decades of fierce religious 
controversy, of family and church es- 
trangements, to overcome the preju- 
dices and superstitions which were 
part of the creeds of orthodox faith. 
What wonder then that those 
protested grew bold and audacious in 
their that 
another, 


who 


independence ; one ex- 
and that 


church service grew irksome to those 


treme followed 
who had felt the weight of its com- 
pulsion and the gruesomeness of its 
teachings. 

The liberal churches in their begin- 
ning had aggressive work to perform. 
They taught freedom of thought and 
action as distinguished from blind ac- 
ceptance of human creeds and human 
interpretations of the Bible. 
thing to point out error; it is quite 

define the truth. 
secular reforms 


It is one 
another to Relig- 
deal first 
with the destruction of the error, then 


ious like 


with laying the foundation of the new 
truth. 
it was necessary to strike vigorous 


To secure religious freedom, 


blows at the prevailing religious tyr- 
anny. ‘To secure a hearing for the 
new interpretation of the gospel, with 
its simple teachings of love of God 
and love to man, the hard formal- 
ities which encrusted the prevailing 
creeds had to be pierced with invec- 
tive and ridicule. 
fore, it seemed sufficient to protest 
against the existing order of things 


To many, there- 


without laying any new foundations. 
‘‘We are with you,’’ they said, ‘‘in 
destroying the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishment, in elimina- 
ting the God of vengeance, in doing 
away with an incomprehensible trin- 
ity, in letting in the light of reason 


upon religious beliefs, in discarding 
vulgar superstitions and fears; but 
what more is there to do?”’ 
Associated with the hard dogmas 
of the orthodox churches were the 
forms and ceremonies incident there- 
to. It was but natural that, with the 
rejection of the creeds, should come 
a rejection of formalities as well. 
These formalities, however impress- 
ive, were the emblems of a discarded 
theology. Released from the pains 
and penalties both here and _here- 
after, which were once a part of the 
old doctrine of church and church 
service, too many people of liberal 
religious belief have felt themselves 
absolved from more than occasional 
attendance at and have 
thought that, if their lives were above 
reproach, there was no further duty 
toward their fellows. The demand 
has been for the simplest form of ser- 


church, 


vice, and sometimes there has been 
satisfaction with as little as possible 
of it consistent with propriety and a 
feeling that there should be 


kind of public worship. 


some 


Nor is this confined alone to our 
own denomination. It is a general 
Removal of the fetters of 
fear, substituting love for force, giv- 
ing freedom to individual thought 
and action, has caused a revolt in all 


complaint. 


churches from that oppressive sense 
of duty which once compelled attend- 
ance at the sanctuary. 
dox the heretic 
shirked church service. 

Yet in puncturing the old creeds, 
in abolishing the hard conceptions of 
the Deity, and in casting out the per- 
sonal devils and the literal hell of the 
orthodox faith, nothing of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ has been de- 
stroyed. The lessons of right-living 


The ortho- 


and alike have 
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all are left. The beauties of the 
Golden Rule are as impressive to-day 
when first Judea. 
Teaching the doing of right because 


it is right, and not because it will 


as uttered in 


save from terrible consequences after 
death, is as essential now as ever. 
The opportunity of saving men from 
sin is just as great as when it was 
supposed they were snatched from a 
burning lake. 

When the pulpits taught that you 
could have a good time here, but 
look out for the hereafter, everybody 
was possessed to get a taste of in- 
iquity before all of the bad places 
Then the 
death-bed, with impressive 
ceremony and in ‘‘the name of God, 
Amen,” set aside a part of the worldly 


were closed. old sinner 


on his 


goods he could not carry with him to 
the service of the church, that his 
soul might have easy flight through 
In 
pating the doctrine that made elev- 
enth hour penitents of the most of 
mankind, still the 
gospels of Jesus Christ in all their 
purity, and it is instructions in these 
gospels that churches are to give to- 
day. 


the realms of purgatory. dissi- 


there remained 


Because the plan of salvation 
is now understood to be saving men 
instead of a hell 
hereafter, it does not follow that the 
labor is lessened or that the duty is 


from a hell here 


made less imperative. 

No one questions the necessity for 
secular education. Your schools, 
your colleges, and your universities 
testify to that. Is 
right living less important? 
alphabet 


instruction in 
The 
is simple to those of us 
who have mastered it, yet it can be 
forgotten by disuse. Because relig- 
ion has been simplified and its mys- 
teries, doubts, and fears removed, it 
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does not follow that its instruction 
The old saying that 
truth crushed to earth will rise again 
is beautiful in theory but disastrous 
in practice. Truth has to have de- 


fenders as well as error, and if the 


should cease. 


counsel for error is the more vigor- 
ous and active, he usually gains the 
day. There is a political maxim 
that active ignorance will beat sloth- 
ful intelligence every time; and I do 
not know but it applies with equal 
force to religion. It is only by itera- 
tion and reiteration that teachings-of 
any kind are effective, and there is 
just as great necessity now as ever 
for cooperation of pew and pulpit in 
eradicating evil. Unitarianism is on 
the threshold of a new era. The 
days of its controversies with other 
denominations are over. Having 
successfully combatted error, it must 
now press on as the living exponent 
of truth. To do this it must avail 
itself of that experience which in the 
past has made those who differed with 
it so effective. 

The 


country to escape religious persecu- 


Puritans, who came to this 


tion at home, were especially wary 
of everything which experience had 
taught them might be detrimental to 
their freedom. So the Unitarian 
churches, with their teachings of the 
largest liberty in religious thought, 
have been until recently wary of any 
organization or confederation which 
might in any way hamper or abridge 
that liberty. They have preferred 
to act as independent and detached 
churches, to being consolidated and 
mobilized into a denomination actu- 
ated by a common purpose. The 
history of denominational govern- 
ment has been such as to make them 
apprehensive of a church hierachy. 
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They feared the return in a new 
guise of dogmas which put the man- 
acles on thought and imprisoned con- 
science. Happily these fears have 
been dispelled, and Unitarianism has 
been united in its efforts and consol- 
idated in its labors. 
see that it is organization which has 


Unitarians now 


kept together their orthodox brethren 
in the face of discredited creeds and 
With the eradica- 
tion of the popular idea prevalent to 


lapsing dogmas. 


some extent among Unitarians them- 
selves, that Unitarianism was merely 
anti-orthodoxy, and stood only for 
antagonism to existing creeds, the 
next step to effective organization 
With organization have 
and 


was easy. 
come duties responsibilities. 
What are they? 

If there is one thing that Unita- 
rianism has taught, it is that the 
pews are as much a part of the 
church and its work as the pulpit. 
The Unitarian minister is not set on 
a pedestal to worship; he is not held 
up as an infallible exponent of relig- 
ious doctrine, to dispute whose con- 
clusions is sin; neither is he to 
preach an easy-going, comfortable, 
stay-at-home-when-you-please _relig- 
ion; but he and the congregation 
are to cooperate in the promotion of 
truth, in the advancement of knowl- 
edge, and in the checking of evil. 
Therein lies the personal responsibil- 
ity of the laity. If Unitarianism is 
to grow, it must have their cordial 
and enthusiastic support. No other 
religious idea ever thrived without 
the zealous advocacy of its adherents. 
Something more is required than the 
prompt payment of pew rent and lib- 
eral contributions for church work. 
Mere endowments never built up an 
academy or a college. There must 
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be interest and zeal and labor in the 
undertaking. It is the same with a 
You cannot hire 
to do your work for you in the Uni- 


church. someone 


more than 
can in any other church. 
the same necessity for individual ex- 
ertion and individual interest. It is 
not enough that other creeds have 


tarian church, any you 


There is 


been tempered to the expanding in- 
telligence of their followers. 

If Unitarianism represents the best 
of religious thought and is the purest 
exposition of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as we believe, then we are in 
duty bound to proclaim it. Because 
the days of combativeness of the Uni- 
tarian church are past, there is no 
Procla- 
mations from the pulpit will not alone 
make converts. It requires the same 
zeal on the part of the laity as was 
shown when Unitarians were but out- 
comers from other denominations ; the 
same zeal that in other denomina- 
tions hurries the infant in the cradle 
to the baptismal font early interests 
him 


reason for not being alert. 


in the Sunday-school, and so 
identifies him with the church that 
it costs effort in after life to 
away from its associations. 


break 
Unless 
we are going to allow the orthodox 
churches, liberalized by our teach- 
ings, to usurp our place; unless we 
are going out of business as a church 
organization, we have got to have the 
same loyalty which in other churches 
recruits their decimated ranks. 

The idea of proselyting has been 
in a measure repugnant to the Unita- 
They have felt that, if 
their cause did not speak for itself, 


rian laity. 


did not commend itself to others, no 
effort should be made to bring the 
stranger within their gates. Depre- 


cating the emotional in religion and 
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appealing to the reason and _ intelli- 
gence, Unitarians have stood apart 
from that work which swells the folds 
of other denominations. This was 
that 
position which for years put them in 


but the natural outgrowth of 


the attitude of protestants against the 
old creeds and the formality of their 
What they have al- 
ready accomplished in the liberaliza- 


observances. 


tion of the teachings of other denom- 
inations brings into greater promi- 
nence now the grand yet simple prin- 
ciples for which all this warfare and 
The 


preliminary contest was for a_hear- 


contention have been waged. 
ing, and it needed the belligerency 
of such as Theodore Parker to secure 
it. Now that it has been accorded, 
what is it we have to offer? Having 
disproved the charge of heresy which 
for so long a time was a stumbling 
block to accretion of strength, what 
Aside the 
thought for we 
have battled, what do 
What is 


stronger, what is our creed? for I do 


is Unitarianism ? from 


freedom of which 
we believe ? 
our faith, or, to put it 
not object to the term now that it has 
been shorn of its superstitious fears. 

It is very simple and has been 
pithily put in form by one of the 
master minds of the denomination. 
It is this: 

We believe in the Fatherhood of God, 

The Brotherhood of Man, 

The Leadership of Jesus, 

Salvation by Character, 

In the progress of Mankind onward and up 
ward forever. 

Lived up to is there anything more 
sublime? Is there any other rule of 
action that will make of us here or 
hereafter better citizens? There is 
no mystery about it, no doubt, no 
fear. It requires no labored inter- 


pretation to bring it to the under- 
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standing. It is as plain as the un- 
adorned teachings of the Savior, of 
which it is the sum and substance. 
Saint and sinner, orthodox and here- 
tic, can subscribe to it. 

made men 
humane toward their fellows. 
what has 


It is what has more 
It is 
sympathy for 


suffering, what has made glad sore 


awakened 


and bereaved hearts, what has built 


hospitals, abolished and 


made of all this earth more of sum- 


slavery, 


mer’s joy and less of winter’s discon- 
tent. 
to the 


“Infant crying in the night: 
And with no language but a cry.” 


It is the answer of the mother 


It is the voice of good cheer to 
It is 
the chord which relaxes the tension 


those who are faint and weary. 


It is the whis- 
per of love which gives to hope its 
brightest 


of the heart strings. 


is the echo 
from Calvary, and it is the religion 
of Jesus Christ as he taught it to the 
multitudes who 
attention. 


dreams. It 


gave to him their 

Yet it must be taught over and 
over again so long as the world lasts. 
It must be inculcated by precept and 
Other- 
wise there is no reason for the exist- 


example to the end of time. 


ence of any church to-day. 

This is the work that the Unitarian 
church has before it. This is the 
personal responsibility of its pews 
and pulpits. This is the duty of its 
laity; and there can be no grander 
mission, no more inspiring work. In 
teaching this simple faith that it is 
better to do right than to do wrong, 
more blessed to give than to receive, 
and that the progress of man-kind is 
onward and upward both here and 
hereafter, there is just the same ne- 
and 


cessity for church association 
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church work as when men were cor- 
ralled by fear into public observance 
of the Sabbath, and driven by torture 
into subscribing to beliefs that mocked 
every affection of the hearthstone. 
This 
church, 


Unitarians 
and it is why every one 
should go to church, whatever his 
belief in the trinity or the hereafter. 
To do good and get good is the ob- 
It is the 
life here that we are living, not the 
life hereafter. It is here 
need the props, the help, 


is why go to 


ject of church association. 


that we 
and the 
encouragement that come of right 
association and Christian fellowship. 
It is here that the cup of cold water 
quenches the thirst; it is here that 
the prodigal returns; it is here that 
the wayward are reclaimed. 

If the Unitarian church is to go 
forward ; if its mission is to be some- 
thing more than the mere breaking 
down of old creeds, Unitarians them- 
selves must not furnish occasion for 
misconception of their work. We are 
either at the beginning of a new ca- 
reer as a church or we are nearing 


the close of our labors. It all rests 
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with us whether the powerful organ- 
izations now camping where our last 
fires are smouldering shall absorb us, 
or we shall draw from them. They 
still cling in council and religious 
assembly to the old tenets and faith. 
Lip service is still given the anti- 
quated creeds, but there is more prac- 
tical religion, and less theology in 
their pulpits. To gain the attention 
of their followers; to commend our- 
selves to their support, we must give 
more prominence to what we believe 
We 


need not now concern ourselves with 


and less to what we disbelieve. 


their doctrinal discussions and heresy 
trials. While we have 
batting their errors, they have con- 
tinually arrogated to themselves the 
religious side of the controversy. We 
must therefore demonstrate to those 
who do not think, to those who ven- 
erate old creeds, that we are not less 


been com- 


religious by being less orthodox. In 
other words, we must teach what we 
stand for, rather than what we stand 
against. If this is done, there will 
be no misconception of ourselves by 
others. 


HOME GARDEN. 


By Frances H. Perry. 


Neath the maples’ cool shade in the dear old home garden, 
By a clover field, fragrant, my hammock low swings; 
Stray sunbeams rain gold through the leafy, green arches, 

And sweetest of odors the morning breeze brings; 
While day-dreams enfold me the saucy birds scold me, 
The squirrels come, chat’ring, then scurry away ; 
Swift insects buzz round me, a butterfly ’s found me, 
And shyly alights, just a moment to stay. 


But here comes the busiest, sweetest intruder, 
Dear baby, and with him his little white kit; 
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I clasp him, but, no, he is off for a frolic, 
To find where the fluttering butterfly lit; 

Away it goes, winging o’er wild flowers springing, 
Two little feet follow pit-pat through the grass, 

Till a daisy sways lightly and nods to him brightly, 
And a gay poppy greets him, too charming to pass. 


A buttercup woos him, a brown bird entices, 
A bending bough rustles its leaves in his face,— 
Back falls the white bonnet and trails through the grasses, 
Invitingly coaxing Miss Kit to a race; 
A frolic, a scramble, a tug with a bramble, 
A grasp at the down flying by on the breeze; 
A laughing roll over in a tangle of clover, 
A whirring and droning of sweet-laden bees. 


So happily listening, so leisurely swinging, 
I watch little Gold-Head flit tireless around, 
Till slowly away to dreamland I go drifting ; 
But, hush! ‘mid my dreams falls a sweet, sleepy sound,— 
Close by in the clover the dear little rover 
Has dropped down, too drowsy to hold up his head; 
While the little white bonnet, with mussed ribbons on it, 
Lies near, brimming over with sweet clovers red. 


A trail of crushed blossoms, of green leaves and grasses, 
Leads off through a tangle of verdure and bloom ; 
Along it steps softly the tired little fol’ wer, 
And a cuddling, white ball in the bonnet finds room ; 
A languorous stirring at the sound of the purring, 
A faint little dimple, a satisfied sigh, 
Then, cradled in clover, ’neath boughs bending over, 
All restfully sleeping the tired rovers lie. 


Oh, roses in Eden ne’er bloomed that were sweeter 
Than the two sweet, pink roses all dimpled I see! 

Oh, a dear little rose he is, swiftly unfolding 
Delightful, fresh loveliness daily for me. 

Oh, what to fond eyes are the dreams of the poets, 
Or wondrous creations of masters of old, 

Beside this fair picture, framed o’er by the maples,— 
This dear, sleeping babe with his ringlets of gold ? 


Dear, dear little rover, I envy the clover! 
I’m coming to gather my sweet little rose— 

My fair, nodding blossom—to wear on my bosom, 
Then back we ’ll go swinging to dreamland’s repose. 
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CHAPTER 


bacco siti who lived 
at the corner where the 
great farm is to- 
brought back Mar- 
Myra, the 
Canadian wilderness; and since the 


Doctor was always quarrelling with 


seed 





day, 
Indian 


tha’s 


girl, from 


her maid, Mistress Langdon gave 
easy assent that she should abide 
with Mistress Elizabeth Treate, who 
now loaned her for the season to 


Mary Glasse in her wild-wood life. 
With her, felt like a 
tribe of Indians roaming 
the Cape Ann forest. 
move about among 
perform all 
Mary, 


Mary whole 


at will in 
Myra could 
the 


services, 


farms and 


needed while 
her mistress, was hedging her- 
self about by secrecy, and as effect- 
ually concealed as if she had been in 
paradise. Indeed, the first night that 
she spent in the shelter of the Zion 
boulder, Mary dreamed that she was 
indeed in paradise, and waking found 
it to be true. And the second night 
she dreamed that her several minis- 
tering angels had a loving quarrel 
among 


themselves to decide 


their turns 


upon 
keeping watch and 
ward over her in this favored nook 
of paradise, and that they settled it 


in 


by all coming at once. Doubtless 
they enjoyed it as much as she 
did. 


Martha Langdon stole away from 


Zenney. 

XXXVIII. 

the doctor now and then to visit 
Mary’s wigwam, with Elizabeth 
Treate’s daughters, Admire and 
Katherine, who pretended to be 
camping here and there for some 


weeks. And the major himself with 
Raymond Foote spent many days in 
the forest with traps and guns. That 
there should have been so many ter- 
restial guardians, was well calculated 
to make jealous those celestial beings 
who sought to be near Mary in her 


exile. Still, for the most part she 
was alone, with Myra to go and 
come; and no life could be more 
divine. To herself Mary seemed to 


be dwelling in the porch of heaven, 
with no more of earthly care than a 
disembodied spirit. 

3eech and _ birch, 


pine, hemlock, 


and oak grew near the bowlder 
where she first erected her wigwam. 
Then Mary made friends of many 
aged trees, gigantic chestnuts of the 
earlier wood, hickory of great girth, 
and knotted pasture pines; 
upon northern slopes, heavy, 


and, 
thick- 
set growth of white pine masts, tow- 
ering high with their lower trunks 
untouched She often 
stood upon the bowlder after sunset, 
when the surrounding woods were 
dark, and the west side of the forest 
was all aflame with yellow and red 
lights, 


by sunshine. 


streaming 
world 


far skyward as if 


fire, 


the whole were on and 
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black clouds could be seen rolling 
like smoke. 

Kindling a mosquito smudge to 
the windward, when 
a_ brisk 


there was not 
drive away the 
devils which attempted to scale the 
walls of this paradise, Mary wound a 
spiral of dough and stuck the bread- 
stick into the ground near the fire of 
maple, and baked their evening 
while Myra roasted roots of 
spikenard. Trout for breakfast, and 
wild meat for dinner, testified to the 


breeze to 


meal, 


friendly services of guardian angels 
armed muskets and fish-rods. 
Yet night with its curling smoke, 
and its effulgence of pitch-knots, and 
its flash of familiar star-fires through 
the tree tops, this was the hour for 
celestial visitation. 


with 


The physique of the early Amer- 
ican sturdy stock, the 
bounding heart of girlhood, the inde- 
pendence bred of tough muscles, the 
whetting-of wits given by out-of-door 
life, brought 
all wild 


was to her as much a 


woman ol 


Mary into sympathy 
that it 
diversion to 


hear the wolf howl at his own echo 


with creatures; so 


or to see the swooping of the hawk, 
as to listen to the black-bird’s whistle 
or to watch the brisk movements of 
the birds day-break. 
Through the mother-heart of nature, 
the girl in her exile was related to 
all living things; was of a piece with 
that wild-flavored _ life 
which is wafted upon the summer air 
of the forest and the shore. 


warbling at 


wholesome, 


To her 
a lowering sky and falling weather 
was no less inspiriting than the quiv- 
ering of leaves in the sun; and the 
dripping of musical 
than tinkling bird-sounds, afloat like 
little bells among the echoing tree- 
tops of cathedral woods. 


twigs no less 
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Mary was much alone upon the ex- 
tensive bare ledges of the hill-tops, 
where there was always a slight air 
stirring. Here the 
forest was 


stillness of the 
moving than its 
Here at daybreak she waited 
for the silent tides of sunlight to pour 
over the dark world, wave on wave. 
And morning was 
fringed with fire, and the contour of 
the hills became vague with mists; 
and loose ragged clouds filled the 
sky, the locks of 
storm. 


more 
music. 


sometimes the 


an approaching 
Then, instead of the whis- 
pering leaves, strange muffled sounds 
arose from the woods; and the great 
murmur of the sea was borne upon 
the wings of the wind. 

Upon the Lord’s day, Mary often 
gave the hour of morning service to 
her imagination, transporting herself 
to city celestial. The songs of her 
childhood no longer trilled, and the 
camp-fire hymns were silent, and the 
solemn chant of the ocean was 
merged in other tones sweet and far ; 
as if the forest and every tree therein, 
and the low coast-range hills, had 
broken forth into singing,—as if she 
were listening to their clear notes 
from mountains divine or to the faint- 
ly sounding music of angelic instru- 
ments rendered sweeter by the re- 
sounding walls of cliff and woodland. 
And the pure in heart heard a voice 
out of heaven,—‘‘ Lo, I 
you.”’ 


am with 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Meantime Raymond Foote found 
the Hammersmith parish very jolly, 
socially; but morally, a_ peculiar 
people not zealous of good works. 
He set means in operation for the 
amelioration of their condition. The 
most genial of parsons found sun- 
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ny Christian homes standing over 
against those cursed by grim super- 
stition or animal vice. Wholesome, 
hearty, of full nature, with a good 
deal to him, so that he was mightily 
moved by affection or indignation,— 
he was well adapted to deal with the 
liberty-loving, the generous, the im- 
pulsive, the self-denying, the enter- 
prising, the self-seeking, the grasp- 
ing, and the hardening. Is not 
human nature enduring as the sea, 
surging and shining age after age ? 

Raymond was here at home; his 
father still living, not yet turned 
fifty, still plowing and reaping the 
sea, and still playing the part of con- 
science in that village; which, as his 
father before him, he even now per- 
sisted in calling by the old name for 
that wandering Jeffrey, who affixed 
his cognomen to no small part of the 
north shore as to points and creeks. 
The Foote homestead was upon the 
slope of Sundown Hill rising above 
the oaks; the new road from the rail- 
way to the beach passing within a 
few rods of the site. 

By pupilage in college and out, by 
sea going and merchant adventuring, 
Raymond had not lived at home for 
fifteen years, since a mere lad. And, 
dwelling here now, his heart, but for 
Mary Glasse, was still on the ocean. 


‘‘The strange old sea talking to 
himself’’ could always be heard,— 
heard like an ancient harp at the 
Sunday services, or booming at the 
burial of the dead, heard in the inter- 
vals of conversation with neighbors 
about clods and cattle, heard stealing 
into the chamber if he was wakeful 
at night; seen like a picture gallery 
with paintings changed every day, 
seen in full-tide harbor with rainbow 


tints at nightfall, seen at midday with 
burnished shield lying close to the 
green fields and the overhanging 
headlands, the summer sea within 
the horizon of the gray-purple haze. 

Often as a lad Raymond had looked 
out at the windows to see between 
the crags the ships of all the world, 
as he thought, going past,—tacking 
hither and thither; as if the sea were 
a part of his father’s dooryard. Born 
and reared where he had been, Ray- 
mond Foote took to blue water as 
naturally as any web-footed whistler, 
and as merrily. Sweet was the mem- 
ory, in his prime, of that sailor-boy 
delight with which he used to sway 
to and fro on the mast-head, watch- 
ing the fury of the storm and at home 
in it; and, with a boy’s imaginings, 
believing himself for the moment to 
be at one with the tempest. 

And Sundown Hill looked out up- 
on the edge of an ocean of woodland. 
One could at that time easily pick his 
way from Jeffrey’s Creek to Canada 
without leaving the forest ; save that, 
for the first day or two, one must 
cross here and there a high-road or 
path between isolated farms. Ray- 
mond as a lad wandered in the edges 
of this wilderness, as if upon the har- 
bors and bays of a great sea. And 
in this forest land, in going from a 
point a little easterly of Chubb’s 
Creek through the wet grounds, upon 
the north, toward the old road to the 
Chebacco ponds, he had found the 
burning bush in his childhood. It 
was when he was so little, that he 
little understood the Midian story ; 
and he easily believed that the au- 
tumnal foliage, upon a resplendent 
October morning, was ablaze with 
God. So he learned that he was 
treading holy ground. And this idea 
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was always after flaming in his heart 
with unwasting power, as if he could 
see the Invisible. 

To tell the truth, however, Ray- 
mond Foote did not half do his work 
during the June and July in which 
he supplied Brother Hammersmith’s 
pulpit. Even his hours of devotion 
led him to pray for Mary Glasse. 
One day he built mud dams with 
her, in a sun-illumined beaver brook 
which poured into the Chebacco, and 
persuaded her to reside nearer to the 
sea.—where he could more easily see 
her several times a week. To which 
Admire and Kathy Treat easily 
assented, taking Mary and Myra with 
them. It was said that there had 
been a great reversion of feeling as to 
the witchcraft business, so that, even 
if Mary should happen to be seen, no 
harm would come of it. According- 
ly, she camped along the coast east- 
erly of the town, early in July. 

Here Martha’s youngest sister, the 
rollicking Sue, and her _ brother, 
Bobby Dune, the irrepressible, were 
often at Mary’s wigwam, whenever 
they could find it. And Martha, now 
living in her new summer home at 
Chubb’s Creek, more frequently saw 
Mary, whom she looked upon as 
numbered with the dead, so far as 
her husband and the town’s people 
knew. 

Mary now and then spent days and 
nights at a small cavern among the 
rocks south of the Weatherbee Hill, 
which is remembered by persons still 
living. The rail track runs within a 
few feet of the location; but the rains 
and frosts made the roof fall in some 
years since. It was large enough for 
only one person’s lodging; a de- 
tached, low-lying, shelving rock,— 
with dry and ample bed made even 


by small flat stones,—which were 
also placed at the head and foot to 
protect from the wind.  Scarcely 
attracting the observation of one 
passing by, it was as safe a refuge 
and convenient as the abode of a 
ground squirrel. 

From such covert Mary often 
skirted along the fringes of the 
forest, now emerging from the droop- 
ing branches, again hidden by shel- 
tering leaves. It was easy for her to 
see the lines of smoke from chimney 
tops meandering over marsh and 
meadow ; and she could almost hear 
the groaning of the cumberous ma- 
chinery called society in the little 
hamlet between wooded knobs of 
rock and the sea. One Monday she 
even visited the Washing Pond, from 
which flows the stream now con- 
verted into ice for market ; where the 
women in fine weather made a picnic 
and frolic of the weekly wash. 

Then Mary went often alone in a 
boat among rocky islets, and spent 
many nights with the sea _ gulls. 
Here she could sometimes hear the 
roar of the sunrise gun at Salem, or 
the shrill free notes of the bugle. 
And here, among the wild birds, all 
wild strivings after things unattain- 
able were at rest, and her peace was 
like that of the summer sea. 

Raymond Foote was to her a for- 
bidden subject of thought when 
alone, although she loved to be with 
him. Even if she was told by fate 
not to marry John Levin, she would 
not marry another unless John should 
be overtaken by some such catastro- 
phe as marriage or death. And con- 
cerning him whom she so strangely 
loved, Mary had an abiding sense of 
sorrow, as if for a dear friend who 
had been deeply bereft. 
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But as to Raymond Foote, the 
little he saw of Mary made him wild 
to see her more; and his love was 
like the lightning asleep in summer 


skies. 
CHAPTER XL. 


John Levin returned from England 
upon the twenty-fifth of July. With- 
out going to his office till he should 
get his land on, he walked 
straight to Glasse Head; and, find- 
ing the place deserted, he followed 
the coast back, say half a mile, to 


legs 


Doctor Langdon’s new summer quar- 
ters. Martha was at House Island, 
under the bass-woods, Mary 
As Mr. seated him- 
self upon the verandah overlooking 
the rocks, the waters, the sands at 
the mouth of Chub Creek, the doctor 
returned tired, cross and blunt,—in 


with 


Glasse. Levin 


no mood to talk with a nervous pa- 
tient, even if an old friend. 

For some weeks the physician had 
been out of humor with all the world 
save the Martha; but ill- 
temper he left on the door-rock— 
when she was at home. Yet, as to 
other people, if Doctor Langdon ever 
had slight qualms of conscience, in- 
stead of 


adorable 


himself, he was 
grouty toward anybody he happened 
to meet. 


blaming 


Satisfied as he was that he 
had removed one of the prime causes 
of John Levin’s mental disturbance, 
his own course stood approved to 
himself; and so it should stand, even 
if the patient resent it. 

‘* You seem tired, Doctor ; 
have you been?”’ 


where 
asked Mr. Levin, 
as, after due formal salutations, they 
seated themselves at the lunch table. 
‘‘T have been in Newbury for a 
month, attending small-pox.”’ 
‘* Do you return ?’”’ 
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‘*No. I drove death across the 
line into New Hampshire and put up 
the bars. But what are you here 
It was my advice that you stay 
in England a year, at least.’’ 

‘*T had no need of it. 


for ? 


I found my- 
self thoroughly well, as soon as I was 
on the salt water; and I have made 
more money, and done more public 
business, by this voyage than I could 
It’s been a 
twelve-month, to all intents and pur- 
this, 
wholly diverted; and there is only 
that I cannot think 
about, and that we will not touch 
But there's one thing I want 
to talk with you about. I can talk 
with you, when I cannot with any 
one else ; 


ordinarily do in a year. 


poses. Besides my mind is 


one subject 


upon. 


since you knew me so long 
ago.”’ 

‘“ What do you want ?’’ 

‘I am growing old too fast, and 
want to know how to hinder it.”’ 

‘* Kill out your conscience,—if you 
that’s the first thing. A 
man of your strong animal impulses 


have any ; 


has no business with a moral nature. 
If you have one, it will tear you in 
pieces, as if by wild horses. Get rid 
of it soon as you can."’ 

‘* Well said, Doctor. 
I best do it ?”’ 


‘‘All you've got to do is to sur- 


But how can 


round yourself by a halo of deceit 
and mental confusion as to the moral 
that you 
whether there is 


code, so do not know 


God, or the 
smallest difference between good and 


any 


evil, virtue and vice; and consult no 
one but yourself as to what you do, 
following your feelings only as your 
guide to right action. Do this, and 
you will get on well enough, and live 
to a green old age. It is a very rare 
thing that vices kill any one, it is the 
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attempt to be virtuous that worries 
men to death.’’ 

‘* You trifle with me, Doctor.’’ 

‘* Never. 


I cannot be more sin- 


cere. I have studied your case. 
You did well enough in your health 
till you struck incarnate con- 
science ; and the heeding of that has 


nearly wrecked you. 


an 


It is now, ac- 
cording to your own showing, twen- 
ty-five years since your soul came to 
be more or less under the domination 
Do 
about 


of your physical nature. not, 


therefore, make a fuss what 


you cannot help. Passion unre- 


strained for a quarter of a century 
like the 
It shakes you, then sleeps till 


becomes a disease. It is 
ague. 
it gets ready to shake you again. 
The only thing you can do now is to 
exclude moral sensibility. Do not 
attempt to stem the tide of disease, 
any more than the eel-grass tries to 
stem the flow of the tide. Do not 
throw yourself, John, against fate. 
You inherited the most part of any- 
thing that is gross in your nature. 
And by voluntary action on your 
part you have now made yourself into 
a ratchet wheel,—capable of progress 
in only one direction and held to 
your course by tooth of iron.’’ 

Doctor. 
But I might as well spend my time in 


‘‘What you say is true, 


the critical examination of the aerial 
path of last year’s swallows, as to 
seek to trace possible ancestral traits 
in my own makeup. I want a prac- 
tical answer to the practical question 
—what am I to do? As it is now, I 
am making progress toward going 
over a precipice. I have already had 
what you call paroxysms of insanity ; 
brought on primarily, as you asserted 
before I went abroad, by my obedi- 


ence to passion instead of reason. I 


ISI 


cannot keep long upon the path I am 
treading. I want to find some other 
road.’’ 

‘*You know, Doctor,’’ he added, 
rising from the table and looking 
about wildly, ‘‘that I am denied by 
fate the companionship of the only 
being who ever exercised the slight- 
est influence upon me in leading me 
away from that which is worst about 
me.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know it, sit down, John,”’ 
said the doctor tenderly, as he arose, 
with the tears starting in his eyes. 

‘*T know it, John. 
my friend. 


God bless you, 
I know it. I know it. 
But, John, I cannot talk with you 
about that matter you know. 
this that 
yourself. 


It was 
almost beside 
Do not allude to it, I pray 


made you 
you.”’ 

‘‘Am I then, Doctor, but a bubble 
breaking in the whirlpool of life? 
Am I but a summer song, now flying 
in gay feathers, to be annihilated by 
next winter’s storm ?’ 

Dr. Langdon’s real religious belief 
was never known to any one. He 
who dealt so much in medical mys- 
But the 
profound sympathy which made him 
a good physician now quite broke 
him down, in talking John 


teries, kept secret his creed. 


with 
Levin. 

‘I do not know, John, what to 
say. Ask Martha, she knows. She 
is not here God bless you, 
John. Sit and wait till she comes.”’ 

‘* But I must go now. I have not 
turned the key of my office yet.”’ 

Mr. Levin took his hat, but could 
not go till he asked: 

‘* Tell me, Doctor, where is Mary 
Glasse? I the 


now. 


found house shut 


up.”’ 
‘“*Ask Martha, John, ask Martha, 
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she knows.’’ And the doctor fell in 
apoplexy ; and was dead before Mar- 
tha returned. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


But his death was not instantane- 
ous, so that John Levin left him in 
charge of the servants and Neighbor 
Pride, and hastened to Salem for 
assistance. It was already twilight, 
and Mr. Levin wondered why Martha 
was so late; but upon her part she 
had no reason to expect the doctor’s 
return, and she had gone with Mary 
Glasse to what is now the Dana 
Island, where Mary had a booth for 
her night’s lodging. 

Upon reaching Salem, Mr. Levin 
learned of Mary’s tragic death, and 
of the part the doctor had taken in 
the affair. He spent the night in 
madly pacing up and down under the 
gallows, which still stood upon Gib- 
bet Hill. In his imagination he 
lived through the beauty of that sum- 
mer evening when the forms hung 
against the western sky, and the 
stillness of the night following. He 
touched the gallows with hands and 
lips; and he sought among the 
graves; and he went to the door of 
the prison. But toward morning he 
quieted himself, and returned to his 
office, slept a little and partook of an 
early breakfast. 

He could not trust himself in his 
excited state to return to the Lang- 
don house. He could never see the 
doctor again, even if he should re- 
cover; and Martha he did not wish 
to see. So that, this twenty-sixth of 
July being his own birthday, John 
Levin gave a few directions as to his 


business, and caused the lunch ham- 
per of his pleasure craft to be replen- 
ished, and then sailed down the har- 
bor, determined to remain upon the 
water till the sea air should give such 
tone to his nerves that he could take 
up the regular routine of his office. 

‘‘Is then Mary dead?’’ this ques- 
tion he asked over and over again, 
till it died upon his lips. 

‘* But was she not dead to me long 
ago? No, she never was. Her love 
for me was like that of a faithful 
child. It could not die but with her 
death. Is shedead? Is she dead? 
No, she is not. She is alive forever- 
more. She is now alive to me, for 
me. And if she lives, I live, and 
will live; and for her sake, and pos- 
sibly by her help, I will fight out my 
life battle. I can never think of the 
spirit of Mary Glasse as a mere brok- 
en bubble in life’s sea, or as some 
bird annihilated by frost and storm. 
But if she still exists, why not God? 
Is there a Personality above me? If 
I felt so sure of personal love infinite, 
as I am sure of Mary’s continued per- 
sonality and continued affection, then 
my life would redeem itself.’’ 

With such thoughts he landed at 
the Dana island, at this time owned 
by Richard Graves. It was low tide, 
and he made his way to the open 
cleft upon the eastern side, and there 
sat in this craggy pocket looking out 
toward the Shark’s- mouth rocks. 
Here he listened to the vague and 
inarticulate sorrows of the sea. And 
here he recounted his birthdays, be- 
ginning at the year when he left col- 
lege. 

[To be continued.) 
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RURAL 
By Fred Gowing 


Mr. view of all 


phases of this discussion I can hardly 


PRESIDENT In 


be expected to settle the rural school 
problem in ten minutes. 

There is a rural school problem and 
there is a city school problem. The 
latter problem can be solved. Its solu- 
tion is possible. One might quote the 
old music hall doggerel as applicable : 

“ We don’t want to fight, 

But, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we ’ve got the men, 

We've got the money, too.” 
The city has, or may have, the mechan- 
ism; it has the men; it has the money, 
and can apply these if it will. But in the 
country! The sinews of war are largely 


Mechanism, men, money, are 


lacking. 
not to be had for the wishing. 
Preceding speakers have dealt with 
supervision, training of teachers, con- 
solidation, and the peripatetic normal 
The matter of revenue has not 
Of 


recognized fact that in rural communi- 


class. 


been emphasized. course, it is a 
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ties at present, besides financial difficul- 
ties, there is an inertia, an apathy, to 
overcome, until some of us are fain to 
pray with the good old lady, “O Lord, 
we pray that Thou wilt make the indiff- 
erent, different!” This difficulty, aris- 
ing from ignorance of possibilities, in- 
dolence, poverty, self-satisfaction, in- 
difference, a good-enough-for-our-fathers- 
good-enough-for-us feeling, or from all 
these, complicates the problem and is 
so real and considerable a factor that it 
must be taken into serious account by 
one practically working in this field of 
rural schools. 

Are the present conditions materially 
different from those of former days? 
In New Hampshire as in other New 
England states, in former times, there 
was a more even distribution of people. 
came later. 


The congestion in cities 


Families were large. The farmers 


raised their own “help.” Instead of 


mammoth “manufacturing plants” in 


centres, owned and administered by 


Bethlehem, July 11, 1896. 
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foreign, rather than local, capital, there 
were smaller factories, owned, con- 
trolled, and conducted by individuals or 
single families, and these have passed 
from father to son. The whole com- 
munity took a peculiarly personal inter- 
est in the success of such enterprises. 
Rapid transit was unknown. News- 
papers and magazines were few. Peo- 
ple were self-reliant and independent. 
Industry and thrift were fundamental 
virtues. The population was homo- 
geneous. Language, religion, tradi- 
tions, were largely the same for all. 
Illiterates were few and possibly the 
ratio of well educated to uneducated 
was considerably higher than now. 
Bearing directly upon the school 
problem, there was formerly a tendency 
toward culture among the poor even, a 
high appreciation of education. Chil- 
dren were taught that education was a 
most desirable thing, a pearl of great 
price, a key to success, a well-spring 
of happiness. Sacrifices were freely 
offered upon the altar of education. 
This one condition made the difference 
between an upward and downward ten- 
dency. Consequently the common 
school life of a child was prolonged, 
and as “prolonged infancy” has in- 
creased the power of the race, pro- 
longed school life strengthened the 
child of other days. Books were few 
but classic. The best scholars among 
the girls became ‘summer teachers” 
and college boys taught the winter term. 


Enthusiasm for mental development 


prevailed to a great extent. Distrac- 
tions were fewer. Boys and girls 


‘“‘knew a thing or two,” could turn their 
hand to “doing things,” rarely “got 
stuck ” in difficulties. These days were 
full of hardship and privation possibly 
but certain virile qualities seemed inhe- 


rent in the stock. 





DEPARTMENT. 


To-day large aggregations of popula- 
tion and of industries are found in a few 
cities and large towns. Rural towns 
have diminished in wealth and people. 
Large numbers of people alien in tongue, 
tradition, institutions, and religion, have 
come to us as residents, whom we wel- 
come but who must be transformed by 
some agency into American citizens, 
thinking the thoughts of a free country, 
absorbing our principles. These peo- 
ple, too, are not pioneers subduing a 
stubborn soil, but are laborers for others. 
School life is shortened. In a word the 
present conditions are somewhat nearly 
opposite to those just noted. We are 
not deploring but trying to recognize 
and meet the change. Naturally gener- 
alization is difficult. True it is, how- 
ever, that the country has been giving 
of its life to the city. From these hills 
have gone forth the best, leaving the 
weaker, the more timid, the less enter- 
prising behind. The country bred men 
and women are the leaders in the cities. 
The city owes a debt to the country of 
incalculable amount. How shall it pay 
it? These springs of health must be 
kept pure at the sources. Fun and 
joking at the expense of the “ deestrick 
skule” are prevalent, and I laugh, too, 
to keep myself from crying. 

The remedy? A partial remedy lies 
in state aid-to poorer towns. Simple 
gratitude would indicate that such help 
is righteous and beautiful. But it is 
the state that demands the education of 
the young. It is the state that makes 
laws for compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren at school. It is the state that reg- 
ulates the employment of children in 
manufacturing establishments. The 
state assumes the education of the 
young. The state, then, must set 
standards for both pupils and teachers. 


The state, too, must see that the stand- 
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ards are maintained, must assure suc- 
cess, must invest sufficient capital to 
bring desirable returns. It cannot put 
its hand to the plough and turn back. 
If any community, then, is unable for 
lack of funds to meet its necessary 
school expenses, the state should assist 
in lifting the burden, not as an act of 
charity done grudgingly but as a duty 
and a recognition of what is fitting and 
gracious. 

In many ways state aid may be dis- 
tributed. Here is one. It will not pre- 
vail in New Hampshire this year, nor 
next year, but in some year relief will 
come. ‘The aim is to levy a mill tax 
or a half-mill tax throughout the whole 
state, and then distribute this fund in 
such a way that, while all shall receive 
back some, the larger benefit shall come 
to the poorer community. 

Consolidation of schools is not feasi- 
ble in many places. “The lay of the 
land” inhibits this. Some of our towns 
are like the Vermont town where the 
three-legged milk-stool was invented be- 
cause there was no room for the fourth 
leg. In these towns a comparatively 


large number of schools must be main- 
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tained, and many teachers in compari- 
son with the number of pupils must be 
employed. 

Let us divide the fund into two parts, 
and distribute one half among all the 
towns and cities in proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers employed. Herein the 
larger, richer places will help the smaller. 

It is of advantage not only to get 
pupils into the schools, but to keep them 
in. The other half of the fund may 
be distributed in proportion to the at- 
tendance of the pupils for the year pre- 
ceding the distribution. —The New Hamp- 
shire literary fund, a very uncertain quan- 
tity, is distributed in proportion to the 
number of children attending school two 
weeks or more. 

There are objections to this plan, but 
they will be found to be superficial large- 
ly. It is a much better plan than any now 
existing in this state and many states. 

In closing these incomplete, scrappy 
remarks, let me bespeak for the rural 
school your earnest, hearty, active inter- 
est, and that our strength may continue 
to come from the hills, let us aid in 
sending back to the hills somewhat of 
our acquired wealth. 


SISE. 


Col. William H. Sise was born in Portsmouth, September 12, 1827, and died 


there August 5. He early engaged in the commission business, and later was a 


successful dealer in coal for thirty years. 


He was very prominent in the Republi- 


can party, and held various offices, including alderman, mayor, four years, chair- 
man of the police commission, and representative to the state legislature. He was 


on Governor Prescott’s staff. 
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A. J. OWEN. 


Augustus J. Owen was born at Livermore, Maine, May 12, 1822, and died at 
Lakeport, August 2. He came to Lakeport in 1857, became clerk of the Winni- 
piseogee Lake Cotton and Woolen Manufacturing Company, and retained the posi- 
tion to his death. Mr. Owen was a Democrat, and served as treasurer of the town 
of Gilford. 


M. G. HOWE. 


Moses G. Howe was born at Portsmouth, August 14, 1826, and died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 13. He was a well known member of the Suffolk bar, and 
an active and prominent Unitarian. He resided in Lowell until 1875, when he 
moved to Cambridge. He was an alderman of the latter city. 


J. M. KIMBALL. 


J. M. Kimball was born in Tamworth, May 30, 1820, and died at Malden, 
Mass., July 25. He removed to Massachusetts when a young man, engaged at 
once in business as a building mover, and amassed considerable property before 


he retired, seventeen years ago. 
H. A. ALLBEE. 


Harvey A. Allbee was born at Thetford, Vermont, April 15, 1828, and died at 
Nashua, August 5. He had lived in that city since 1874, having served as mem- 
ber of the city council and representative to the legislature. 


THOMAS WINCH. 


Thomas Winch was born in Sullivan in 1814, and died at Marlow, August 8. 
He had served Sullivan and Langdon as selectman, was commissioner of Sullivan , 
county from 1873 to 1876, was twice a representative to the legislature, and was 
a member of the constitutional convention in 1889. 


P. P. PARROTT. 


Peter Pearse Parrott, who died at Arden, N. Y., July 30, was born at Ports- 
mouth, June 18, 1811. After making several voyages around the world he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, and for fifty years devoted himself to the 
development of that industry in New York. At one time his employés numbered 


1,500, but of late years the property has been abandoned as unprofitable. 
C. F. KITTREDGE. 


Dr. Charles F. Kittredge, a native of Mont Vernon, died very suddenly, August 
19, while taking part in the reunion of M’Collom institute there. He was 57 years 
of age, and a wealthy and prominent citizen of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, New York, 
where he was proprietor of a private sanitarium. 
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